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Ve National Labor Giontst Division 
for State of Toract Bonde 


Sends its ROSH HASHANAH (1’9WMN°5716) Wishes 


to the Israel Bond Volunteers of our Movement and to the 94,000 Bondholders, 
who purchased Israel Bonds of the Independence and Development Issues through 
the LZOA-Poale Zion, Farband, Pioneer Women and the Histadrut Landsmanshaften, 


* 
LET US START THE NEW YEAR vith an Intensified Sale of the Development 


Issue Bonds. 


THE STATE OF ISRAEL relies on the Israel Bond Monies to go through with its 


diversified development program. 


Mr. Levi Eshkol, Israel’s Finance Minister, who attended the National Mobilization Con- 
ference for Israel Bonds in Washington, on September 10th and 11th, presented an encouraging 
report on the remarkable developments that are taking place in Israel. 


He pointed out that it is the sacred duty of the American Jews to do the maximum for the 
mobilization of new millions of dollars in bond purchases. 


The Session of the Labor Zionist Members of our three National Organizations pledged 
to intensify its bond activities during the remaining months of the year and to respond with 
the greatest possible amount of new cash sales and purchases. 


* 


WE CALL on our MEMBERS and FRIENDS to MOBILIZE 
their FORCES for the SALE of ISRAEL BONDS! 


TO GIVE to the NEW BOND ADMINISTRATION their fullest SUPPORT! 
* 
Buy A Bond Now! 


Strengthen Israel’s Economy! 


Arrange A Bond Function In Your Branch And Club! 
* 


For information: Call or write to your National Organization or the 


THE NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST DIVISION 
FOR STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 


215 FOURTH AVENUE * Telephone: ORegon 7-9650 . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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. This year for Rosh Hashanah 
give the Canadian Whisky that’s 
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We extend sincere greetings fo all our friends and patrons for 


A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR! 





Fine Shoes for 59 Years 
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Editorial 


Comment 





The Proposals for Peace 


HATEVER THE DELAYS, the difficulties, the 

diversions that may obstruct the ultimate 
achievement of peace in Palestine, the speech by 
Mr. Dulles on August 26th in New York may 
some day mark a turning-point as significant 
in its way as the November 29, 1947, UN Re- 
solution which determined that Israel would 
arise. If American policy is consistently directed 
in the spirit of that speech the most self-willed 
Arab diehard will eventually have to realize 
that the great powers will not forever support 
a policy aimed at Israel’s destruction. 

If we were trying here to record history’s full 
and balanced judgment, we should echo the 
editorial remarks of the New York Post on Au- 
gust 29th. The Post commented that Mr. Dulles 
had now set right a situation which his own 
earlier policy had largely provoked; for by un- 
dertaking to “readjust” (in favor of the Arabs), 
Truman’s policy, Dulles had encouraged an Arab 
intransigeance which caused this Middle Eastern 
conflict to degenerate towards war. Mr. Dulles’ 
greatest diplomatic triumphs, remarked the Post, 
seem fated to be the retrieving of positions lost 
by his own earlier errors. 

However that may be, the new statement, 
made as it is with the full backing of President 
Eisenhower and the immediate endorsement of 
Britain and France, is a development that no 
Middle Eastern government can afford to ignore. 
The question has been squarely put: Will the 
Arab states and the State of Israel negotiate di- 
rectly, or through a mediating power, for a 
permanent peace? If so, America promises them 
international aid, and first of all its own aid in 
meeting the obligations that may arise, as well 
as an international guarantee of their mutual 
security. If not — the threat is not voiced, but 
no one can be so blind as not to foresee the con- 
sequences of rejecting, in the present climate of 
international affairs, a proposal so solemnly made 
to discuss peace. Moreover, it can be no secret 
that American public opinion is becoming in- 
creasingly restive about its contributions to ben- 
eficiaries who seem determined to do nothing 
to achieve a reasonable solution of their prob- 
lems, 

Israel’s basic attitude to the proposal is clear 
from the outset. The government of Israel has 
been demanding peace negotiations from the 
very beginning and can only welcome proposals 
made towards that end. Whatever caution may 


dictate the first replies to this American over- 
ture, and however justified the Israeli desire for 
a clearer picture of what America has in mind, 
there can be no doubt of Israel’s willingness to 
enter into discussions of peace. 

Nor is the basic Arab attitude any less clear. 
They have always adamantly rejected any ad- 
vance towards peace. To accept America’s sug- 
gestion now means a patent reversal of their 
policy. They will certainly fidget and squirm 
and try to evade the question — but it is hard 
to see how they can now reply with an open 
rejection of this olive branch. 

It seems then that Mr. Dulles has completely 
altered the terms of the Arab-Israeli diplomatic 
conflict. With this start it may even be possible 
to force some real progress towards peace in 
the Middle East. Such progress will not be 
achieved, however, simply by the momentum 
of the original statement. It will call for Amer- 
ican persistence and determination to keep this 
brilliant beginning from being sidetracked into 
those swamps whither the Egyptians have piloted 
the Gaza negotiations — to cite only one exam- 
ple. It is hard to believe that Mr. Dulles and 
Mr. Eisenhower, having taken this initiative, 
can afford to let the ultimate triumph be torn 
from their hands by Arab stalling. 


ET IF WE EXAMINE the separate proposals made 

in the Dulles speech, there is enough in these 
generalities to give us pause. The first proposal 
— to allay the Arab fear of Jews and the Jews’ 
of Arabs — should be considered as a reply to 
Israeli requests for an American mutual security 
alliance. It is a postponement, if not an outright 
rejection of such an alliance. America, says Mr. 
Dulles, will be willing to guarantee Israel’s secu- 
rity after Israel makes peace with the Arabs and 
as part of an international guarantee covering 
the security of the Arab states as well. In effect 
this gives the Arabs veto power over both Israel 
and the United States in the discussions begun 
between these two for an alliance. Moreover, 
quite a few of the Arab states already enjoy the 
benefit of treaties of mutual defense with Great 
Britain. Thus what the United States seems to 
be saying is this: Israel has asked us for an al- 
liance guaranteeing their security against the 
Arabs. We will not grant it because the Arabs 
are still threatening Israel’s security. The Arabs 
have not sought an alliance with us, though we 
have been trying to sell them one. They are 
already protected against Israel by their alliance 
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with Britain. But if, against all probabilities, 
they make peace with Israel we will be ready 
to enter into security agreements with them 
which they have hitherto rejected. 

If this were all that Mr. Dulles’ speech meant 
it would be the most blatant nonsense. It is im- 
possible to suppose that Mr. Eisenhower’s name 
was used to support a maneuver so idiotically 
self-defeating. Yet, in the light of the situation 
as it stands today, this is precisely what Mr. 
Dulles’ statements on Middle Eastern security 
mean. To make any sense at all of the whole 
proposal, one must add something further which 
Mr. Dulles did not say: if the Arabs do not 
accept the proposals for peace negotiations, then 
America would feel obligated to conclude a bi- 
lateral mutual security alliance with Israel. Only 
if such a proviso is implied — and if it is not, 
the whole procedure is farcical — can Mr. Dul- 
les’ statement be a first step towards peace. 

About Mr. Dulles’ proposals on the refugee 
problem almost the same remarks must be made. 
The statement as phrased seems to recognize 
that resettlement in Arab countries is the chief 
remedy for the problem the refugees suffer and 
America now specifically pledges international 
financing for the compensation Israel would have 
to pay those to be resettled. It is true that Is- 
rael’s capacity to make such payments is slight, 
but this has never been the major obstacle to a 
solution of the refugee problem. That obstacle 
has been the refusal of the Arab governments 
to let the refugees be resettled. It is hardly an 
inducement to them to change their policy if 
one offers Israel aid in paying for losses to the 
resettled Arabs. It suits their purpose far better 
to let America pay to keep the refugees un- 
settled. But not stated in Mr. Dulles speech is 
another actuality which the Arab governments 
must begin to realize: America will not forever 
pay to maintain the refugees in camps as a threat 
to a neighboring state. 

Two other points in Mr. Dulles’ speech re- 
main perplexing: the remarks on Jerusalem and 
on Israel-Arab borders. Mr. Dulles says he is 
willing to have the UN “reconsider” the Jeru- 
salem question. The present status of that ques- 
tion in the UN is that the General Assembly 
was unable to adopt amy resolution when it was 
last considered. Only on one premise can Mr. 
Dulles’ suggestion for reconsideration have any 
value: if he has information that both the Vati- 
can and the State of Jordan are ready to accept 
the only reasonable solution of that problem — 
the internationalization of the actual shrines in 
Jerusalem, with guaranteed free access to all 
who would worship there, and the undisturbed 
continuation under existing government of all 
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Jerusalem which is not a holy place, and of all 
Jerusalem residents. 

On the question of boundaries, Mr. Dulles 
remarks are decidedly murky. He declares that 
the armistice boundaries are not final, and that 
final boundaries must be agreed on before Amer- 
ica will guarantee them. He also offers Amer- 
ican aid, apparently as arbitrator of this issue, 
One assumes therefore that America has some 
specific views already formulated on this ques- 
tion. 

The only clue to the nature of these views is 
a vague reference to the sentimental attachment 
some nations may have to barren stretches of 
land. The reference can certainly not be to Is- 
rael’s need for the Negev, which is a material 
and essential need for the viability and growth 
of the country. As for the sentiments Arab 
countries attach to the Negev, we know their 
nature. Saudi-Arabia, to cite one example, still 
recalls that the British helped Abdullah get Aka- 
ba when they think it should have been theirs. 
They attach sentiments of dynastic aggrandize- 
ment to that territory. Egypt wants itself to 
have the Negev — or preferably for Jordan to 
take both the Negev and the Gaza strip with 
its refugees — so that the Arab League can be 
aided in its ambitions to play a larger role in 
world politics. All other Arab states too are 
interested simply in throttling Israel. 

Whatever the considerations involved in settl- 
ing particular issues, Mr. Dulles’ speech makes 
sense only on the assumption that no existing 
state is to be wiped out or undermined in the 
Middle East. That must be the ruling consider- 
ation in all discussions that may take place. 

At this writing, the flare-up of violence on 
the Gaza frontier is still in progress. Unless we 
are to make a mockery of international public 
opinion, it is Mr. Dulles’ peace proposals and 
not the nervous trigger-finger of a border guard 
or the vindictive aggressiveness of some Cairo 
bureaucrat which must determine the political 
climate in the Middle East. 

The time has come when Israel and the Arab 
states must fight their battle before the bar of 
public opinion and not on the mined roads and 
dug-in positions of the frontier. Mr. Dulles’ 
statement, as he stressed a few days afterwards, 
is a statement of American policy. No one ex- 
pects other governments to fall immediately into 
line. But a major reason for the deterioration 
towards war has been that Mr. Dulles, in the 
past, had never convinced the Arabs that Amer- 
ica was really determined to have peace, or 
committed beyond question to Israel’s perma- 
nent existence. If American policy stands firm 
on these two points, peace will come. 
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Red-Hot Mammas 


TT! AMERICAN PUBLIC has just been treated 
to two separate glimpses into the operation 
of the U. S. Government’s security program, 
neither of which is reassuring. The first was 
provided by a study of 300 security cases made 
by Adam Yarmolinsky working under a $50,000 
grant from the Fund for the Republic. The 
second came from the array of witnesses ap- 
pearing before the Senate subcommittee current- 
ly investigating the Government’s loyalty prog- 
ram. 


The findings in fifty cases made public by 
the Yarmolinsky group indicate the grotesque 
charges with which we have become familiar 
in the past few years. One Signal Corps typist 
was accused of being “closely associated” with 
his father, reportedly a Communist. A substi- 
tute postal clerk was charged with being a pat- 
ron of “Communist” art; the clerk had admitted 
to decorating his home with reproductions of 
Picasso, Renoir, and Modigliani. Perhaps most 
frightening are the verbatim reports from the 
hearings which reveal how the investigators 
probe into the accused employee’s views in re- 
gard to such presumably irrelevant subjects as 
the United Nations, the Marshall Plan, the Tru- 
man Doctrine or tidelands oil. Among the ques- 
tions asked were: “What do you think of fe- 
male chastity?”, “What headlines in the paper 
attract your attention?”, and “Do you by na- 
ture get a sort of secret, personal satisfaction out 
of acting as an individualist?” 





The investigations of the Senate subcommittee 
disclosed repeated instances of cases following 
the pattern of the well-publicized and apparent- 
ly typical Landy case. The number of individu- 
als dismissed as security risks or refused com- 
missions by the Army or Navy on the grounds 
of guilt by kinship is so large as to constitute 
a special category. If somebody’s father or mo- 
ther or brother had at sometime belonged to 
an organization subsequently placed on the At- 
torney General’s list, that was damning evidence. 
In some instances the organizations in question 
did not even appear on the subversive list. Jo- 
seph Sumners, for example, lost his job as helper 
to an aviation metalsmith because his parents 
had joined the Progressive party in 1948 and had 
voted for Henry Wallace. The Progressive par- 
ty, up-to-date, has not been placed on the At- 
torney General’s list. 


PeRiopIcaLLy, spectacular miscarriages of jus- 
tice such as the Ladejinsky or Chasanow cases, 
where the individuals in question have the pres- 
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tige or means to fight for vindication, have 
come to the attention of the public. But the 
present revelations in regard to the Govern- 
ment’s security program indicate that we are 
suffering not from occasional aberrations but 
from basic policy. This is how the program 
operates. The fundamental American concept 
that a man is judged by his own acts has been 
abandoned. 


A number of the witnesses so accused have 
been engaged in demonstrating that mamma, 
though once in error, left the Communist Par- 
ty or other suspect organizations long, long ago. 
That’s fine for mamma and all good Americans 
will rejoice in her return to intellectual recti- 
tude. But of what relevance is this information 
to the principle involved? Supposing mamma 
were still plunged in error? Does this make her 
offspring automatically suspect, or would her 
son be a finer American lad if he reported her 
to the FBI instead of sending her flowers on 
Mother’s Day? Is the pattern of filial obedience 
in modern America such that we must assume 
complete subservience to parental authority in 
such matters as choice of occupation, mates, or 
ideology? Psychologists are likely to suggest that 
a strong espousal of a given position by a parent 
will probably result in rejection rather than ac- 
ceptance by the child. 


But these Freudian considerations are beside 
the point. We are concerned with the Ameri- 
can adoption of one of the most abhorred of 
fascist practices. The fascist and communist 
dictatorships have made guilt by kinship and by 
association familiar and terrifying realities. 
These concepts have become a part of the total- 
itarian nightmare in which the individual ceases 
to exist and in which all normal affection is de- 
stroyed till the only “safe” relative is that Or- 
wellian sibling, Big Brother. Must they become 


American realities, too! 


One might laugh at the manifest idiocy of 
interrogations in regard to a citizen’s views con- 
cerning female chastity or modern art, were 
the idiocy not so deadly to the individuals in- 
volved. That his questioner was a fool is small 
consolation to a man who finds himself labelled 
a security risk and consequently deprived of 
livelihood and reputation. Worse, the idiocy 
may be inevitable in a political climate which 
judges thoughts rather than acts. Once mortal 
men presume to enter the business of mind- 
reading the color of Picasso or of the umbilical 
cord turns relevant. 


American democracy must defend itself ener- 
getically against espionage and sabotage but it 
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must learn to do so without subverting its basic 
ideals. Let us hope that the Senate subcommit- 
tee’s work will result in desperately needed re- 
forms in the security program. 


In this connection we should like to applaud 
Dr. Abram Sachar, President of Brandeis Uni- 
versity. When urged to rescind the appointment 
of Dr. Felix Browder, son of Earl, to a mathe- 
matics professorship, Dr. Sachar pointed to Dr. 
Browder’s unimpeachable record and quoted 
Ezekiel; “If the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
the teeth of the children shall not be set on 
edge.” 


The North African Jews 


JF EXPERIENCE MADE ONE WISE, we Jews should 
surely have learned in our time to recognize 
the signs of a situation from which we can ex- 
pect nothing but disaster. When we are caught 
between the two fires of nationalism and im- 
perialism in the same land, or in a conflict of 
two opposing races, both inclined to turn their 
wrath against us, we should know by now at 
what point violence is bound to result, and when 
it becomes time for us to get out. That such 
a time has come in North Africa the North Af- 
rican Jews themselves are fully aware. After 
the recent ferocious slaughter of Frenchmen by 
Arabs and Berbers and of Arabs and Berbers by 
Frenchmen, and the threats and attacks which 
were directed by both sides against the Jews, 
even those Jews in France, the United States, 
and other countries remote from the scene who 
hate to think of new emergencies and new mig- 
rations to Israel cannot any longer blind them- 
selves to the truth. The North African Jews 
must move! They may move — and it is up 
to us to do everything to bring it about — in 
an orderly, and not a panic-stricken exodus; 
but it is now a question of whole communities 
(and not marginal individuals) moving, and of 
marginal individuals (not whole communities) 
choosing, if they wish, to remain behind. 


The difficulties that this will impose upon 
Israel are not hard to imagine. The immigrants, 
poverty-stricken in their old home, will come 
without means, and the outside sources of Is- 
rael’s investment funds are rapidly dwindling. 
The United States grants-in-aid are coming to 
an end, and the German reparations funds, too, 
have already been substantially drawn upon. 
Nor should anyone underestimate the strain of 
the social and cultural problems involved in 
uniting so large an influx of newcomers with a 
population that has not yet found itself. 
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It is now too late to imagine anything the 
French or the Arabs might do in order to restor¢ 
a real sense of security to the Moroccan Jewish 
communities. The two foes may arrive at som 
settlement permitting them to live together 
again, since neither is today strong enough to 
suppress or drive out the other. But neither the 
French who made the “Jew” Grandval their 
scapegoat nor the Arabs and Berbers who killed, 
burned, or looted can possibly demand that Jews 
rely on any such agreement for Jewish security, 
What they both owe the Jews is cooperation in 
an orderly, internationally aided, stage by stage 
large-scale transfer of all who wish to leave, 
and an organized conversion into new assets in 
Israel of the assets the immigrants will have to 
leave behind. If current efforts to make peace 
between Israel and the Arabs succeed, the trans- 
fer of North African Jews must be part of that 
peace; but if those efforts are long protracted, 
then special arrangements should be made for 
this case. 


These are the demands which conscience 
should press upon the governments, authorities, 
and international bodies who should concern 
themselves with this question. Unfortunately, 
it is likely that appropriate international action 
will be very difficult to obtain. The only ones 
who will not be able to shirk this responsibility 
are the Israelis themselves, and the Jewish com- 
munities throughout the world. 


The onset of an emergency has always, and 
no doubt will again call forth a generous re- 
sponse from American Jewry and other Jewish 
communities. But what is needed now is not 
merely a rapid rush of aid, speedily dying down. 
We must finally realize the nature of the Jewish 
era we are living in. The creation of the Jewish 
State and the absorption of the refugees in Eu- 
rope and other threatened areas is not a closed 
chapter. We do not live in a state of stabilized 
division in which the Jewish State, substantially 
as it will remain, is completed, and the Diaspora 
will retain its present proportions and distribu- 
tion. Morocco is not the only community from 
which mass immigration to Israel must come as 
the only way for a safe future as Jews. Anyone 
can think of other communities who also stand 
before their submergence or whom race conflict 
or grave social instability threaten in their pre- 
sent homes. This knowledge must become more 
than academic. The ingathering of the exiles 
still remains the most urgent task of our Jewish 
generation, and in this task American Jewish 
help cannot be sporadic and eleemosynary in 
tone, but must be steady, purposeful, and carried 
as a direct, immediate responsibility. 
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Socialism 


in Israel 


by Moshe Sharett 


a DEAL WITH this question one must first 
clarify basic concepts: what is socialism, 
what is a socialist society? 

As I see it, socialism and a socialist society are 
not a condition but a process, an endless process 
at that, a social direction rather than a final goal. 
It is folly to suggest that any particular way of 
life contains total solutions to the problems of 
society, as if it were possible to crystallize a per- 
fect way that would eliminate the need for man 
to strive after ideals and grapple with problems. 
If this were possible it would be unfortunate; 
it is hard to conceive of a society more monoto- 
nous and inert, providing less satisfaction for a 
human being, than one from which problems, 
goals, and conflicts have been removed, where 
there is no room for spiritual and intellectual 
alertness in confronting the future and molding 
it in a specific image. 

If socialism is a direction, what are its objec- 
tives? Greater equality, justice, freedom for man 
to develop and enrich himself—not at the ex- 
pense of others, but through cooperative effort. 
The socialist society I envision is one that per- 
sists in solving each problem that arises from the 
point of view of a genuine socialist objective 
which at the same time conforms to the needs 
of the whole society. 

We have no absolute yardsticks to apply, only 
two relative ones: are we progressing or re- 
gressing, are we conquering our problems or be- 
ing crushed by their weight; are we actively in- 
volved in moving in a certain direction or are 
we exhausted, drifting with the current, pro- 
pelled by chance forces—aimless? This is the 
only realistic and it seems to me even scientific 
approach to the matter. 

In the light of this approach, is our society 
socialist? I don’t think so: we are unable to 
apply a socialist solution to every problem that 
arises. But I do not doubt that in this society, 
more than in many others (including those that 
profess socialist ideals and claim to have realized 
them), genuine socialist objectives operate and 
have conquered much ground; that they serve 
as a powerful educational force and display 
great promise for the future. 

In saying that such dynamics operate in our 





“Socialism in Israel” is the substance of an address by 
Prime Minister Moshe Sharett at a convention of Mapai 
youth at the Berl Katznelson Institute in Tzofit. 


society I already imply that our society is mixed. 
And there are values in this diversity. We never 
claimed, before the state was established, nor do 
we claim now, that socialism would be realized 
all at once—not because we don’t want it so, but 
because it isn’t feasible. I remember hearing 
from a great teacher that “socialism will never 
be attained; it will grow.” In the course of 
development revolutionary changes do occur, 
but even these, once they take place, must over- 
come resistance founded upon the past before 
they can imprint new social patterns and make 
basic alterations in the fabric of society. Our 
unique course of development, blending power- 
ful elements of creativity and renewal together 
with an inexorable pressure to accept history as 
well as the existing reality, produced a hetero- 
geneous society. In the whole world I know of 
no social economy that spans such a distance: 
from the frontiers of socialist realization to 
crude capitalist forms, and, until recently, feudal 
forms as well. 


T SEEMS to me that there is no community in 
the world that can be compared with our 
kibbutz. We know of the crucial problems that 
confront the kibbutz movement today. But 
we also know that the kind of social order pre- 
vailing in our agricultural-industrial settlements 
has not been reached anywhere else. It is be- 
cause our peak is so high that we see its base in 
so extreme a perspective and the general scene as 
so diverse. We have pure capitalism as it is 
known throughout the world; various types of 
labor cooperatives; the labor economy associated 
with the general body of the Histadrut; the 
partnership of Histadrut and private wealth; 
the unique moshav ovdim; economic endeavors 
connected with individual kibbutzim, joint kib- 
butz efforts, undertakings of the national kib- 
butz units; projects of groups of moshavim or 
of the total moshav movement. We have not 
yet exhausted this process. Ours is a living fab- 
ric, changing and developing. Cells are created 
and grow; some of the old ones decompose to 
be replaced by new ones. 

I feel our heterogeneity provides outlets for 
our creative energies, the absolute freedom to 
seek complete expression in economic activity 
and social creativity. Our failure to attain the 
maximum as a socialist movement stems more 
from weakness, lack of initiative, and perhaps 
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disenchantment, than from restrictions imposed 
upon us from without, either by the structure 
of the government or by overpowering socio- 
economic factors. An array of multiple social 
trends and economic forms assures almost un- 
limited creative freedom. Of course, in any par- 
ticular case there are actual problems and spe- 
cific qualifications: are the resources, equipment, 
or experts available? Reality has a way of assert- 
ing itself, but to the degree that the matter 
rests on the social order, the environment in the 
country, the machinery of government, I main- 
tain that we have vast possibilities for creativity. 

At the same time, this social order makes it 
possible to exploit our full energies and resources 
for national purposes. The immigrants who 
come to the country from all walks of life, from 
a variety of cultural backgrounds, are not al- 
ways inclined or able to make a fresh start, to 
conquer new frontiers. As it is, their transition 
is difficult: from a life of dependence to inde- 
pendence, from one climate to another, from 
a familiar language to a strange one, from one 
profession to another. We can hardly demand, 
in addition, a total revolution in all their social 
concepts and ways of life. Furthermore, if we 
are in need of outside capital, and the owners 
of the capital have set patterns of investment, 
have we the right to dictate conditions and de- 
mand that they accept social forms and systems 
of labor and ownership that are foreign to them? 
Can we afford to forego capital which has a basic 
constructive role in the development of the state 
and consolidation of its independence? 

It is clear that in respect to this total situation 
an invaluable, almost crucial, role is played by 
two forces: freedom of enterprise for private 
interests (an individual, a group of individuals, 
or a whole organization of workers), and a pro- 
gram of central planning and guidance for the 
social economy. Initiative, competence origi- 
nate at the bottom—in every corner, on every 
level—and expand across broad plains of social 
activity; still the central guidance comes from 
above and raises several salient questions: what 
are the general objectives of the state in terms 
of social and economic structure, what legisla- 
tion is it enacting, what enterprises have been 
undertaken by its central agencies? Even in 
large organizations like the Histadrut these two 
elements are linked: the private enterprises of 
Histadrut members, land settlement by individ- 
uals, workers organized in cooperatives, laborers 
fighting for better working conditions in their 
jobs or for participation in production councils; 
and, on the other hand, the central leadership of 
the Histadrut and the central instruments of the 
workers’ society—what course do these bodies 
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propose, what efforts do they demand, and in 
what direction do they lead the workers’ com- 
munity? I don’t believe that the ideological 
foundations of this system have been modified 
since the establishment of the state. All these 
processes existed before, in various degrees. But 
the rise of the state made it possible to intensify, 
extend, enhance their potential. When we try 
to summarize our accomplishments as of today, 
we include what was attained in the period be- 
fore the state—achievements grown more secure 
since the state was founded. 


[7 Is No accident that our peak of socialist 
progress has been reached in agriculture. 
Neither is it an accident that this is the area in 
which we witness the most striking creative in- 
ventiveness. Unnoticed, as it were, we have 
achieved something which in other countries is 
conceived only in the blood and fire of revolu- 
tion, or through the severe shock of social up- 
heaval. I refer to the nationalization of land. 

I don’t know how many people are aware that 
at least 85% of the state’s land is nationalized. 
It is true that a minor portion of this area be- 
longs to Keren Kayemeth (Jewish National 
Fund) but the fact that we built this type of 
national institution even before the state was 
founded certainly played a decisive role in de- 
termining the destiny of the land that fell under 
the jurisdiction of the state when independence 
was won. Moreover, even with the far-reaching 
implications of the Keren Kayemeth precedent, 
I am not confident what the fate of these lands 
would have been if, at the time of independence, 
the government had been headed not by Mapai, 
but by the General Zionists, for instance. As it 
now stands all these acres—those that the state 
turned over to the Keren Kayemeth as well as 
those it has kept—are in effect public property. 

The labor community, which forged the 
image of the new Jewish village and left an in- 
delible mark on our entire social order, deserves 
credit for the fact that national land ownership 
is more than an obscure legal concept to us. We 
have created a class of farmers who are secure 
on their land, who control their plot, its prod- 
uce, and determine their own way of life. We 
have banished from this country the large estate, 
dependent on a single absentee landlord, and we 
have made it impossible for this system to be 
revived. True, we do have capitalist agricul- 
tural units that employ hired labor (concen- 
trated mainly in the cultivation of citrus and 
other plants). But these do not determine the 
character of agriculture in the country, nor do 
they leave much of a mark on the land-holding 
system. The ills of an agrarian society (many 
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countries still suffer from them — including 
Great Britain) are far behind us. 

I should especially like to emphasize that the 
general population, increasing with every boat- 
load of immigrants, not only has a secure rela- 
tionship toward the land and its produce but is 
also free to choose any way of life. The social 
order is not at fault if the newcomer neglects 
the creative possibilities implicit in this freedom; 
personal weakness is more likely responsible. The 
restrictions are not external; they stem from the 
character of the individual concerned. I can 
say that we boast a uniquely democratic machin- 
ery for helping newcomers settle. When a group 
of people is placed on the land no official or 
overseer is appointed to supervise. The group 
is considered independent from the start and is 
not responsible to any outside agent. The same 
procedure is followed in applying the principle 
of social and economic self-determination. Those 
who want a moshav—go to a moshay; those who 
want a kibbutz—to a kibbutz; if some prefer 
to join a union of kibbutzim as a kibbutz, they 


are free to do so; if, as a moshav, they decide to’ 


align themselves with the official moshav move- 
ment—all to the good; if they choose to remain 
outside the moshay movement—they may do so; 
the same rule holds if they wish to become a 
moshav shitufi; or to market their produce 
through one organization or another. Nothing 
is compulsory. 


This matter was not always so simple and so 
clearcut. This generation has been brought up 
on the aforementioned principles and considers 
them fundamental. But many of us remember 
a historical crossroad, surrounded by doubt and 
hesitation. The concept of autonomy for agri- 
cultural settlers had to be evolved through ex- 
perience. Several fundamental practices devel- 
oped out of the principles of self-determination 
and self-government in land settlement. One 
of the important practices is that members of a 
settlement unit are chosen by mutual consent. 
In the group preparing to settle in either a 
moshav or a kibbutz every member must be ap- 
proved by a group, and every individual selects 
the group he seeks to join. No individual can 
be imposed on the settlers against their will. A 
second important fact: the members of a kvutza 
or moshav constitute a single unit in relation to 
the national settlement institutions. Third, the 
settlers all belong to one organization, whose 
agricultural coordinator negotiates for them 
with the national settlement institutions. These 
are fixed principles of our colonization policy, 
and no one contests them; yet they are radical 
innovations, unmatched in the settlement proj- 
ects of other nations. 
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We have always taken pride in the crystalli- 
zation of these theories. But something has 
changed. We postulated certain assumptions 
about the character of the individual settler: 
that he seeks autonomy and self-determination; 
that he is concerned with the principles and 
practices of our socio-economic system. Our 
view must be adjusted to suit reality. The in- 
dividual coming to settle on the land today (and 
we are fortunate if he comes at all) has not been 
fashioned of the same material, does not share 
the same ambitions and spiritual capacities, cer- 
tainly not at the beginning, that typified the 
early settlers. We observe, in certain phenomena 
of today’s colonization, the decay of values. 
There are moshavim of newcomers where pow- 
erful groups or aristocratic families dominate 
the weaker individuals in the community of set- 
tlers—unchallenged. The democracy which we 
cherish so dearly is suffering a severe internal 
crisis. 

An even more serious concern is the display 
of incompetence and unwillingness to accept 
responsibility for economic holdings, a reluc- 
tance to make decisions, a desire to receive orders 
and instructions, a readiness to follow authority 
blindly. This type of individual resists the role 
of independent master; he feels handicapped by 
pressures to determine a course of action even 
in small day-to-day matters. He likes to come 
in the morning and receive, along with his work 
tools, a specific order: today you do this—and 
it will be done. The next day again he returns 
to be told in no uncertain terms what is expected 
of him. 

The one solution to this problem is an at- 
tempt to consolidate the democracy of these set- 
tlements from within, by introducing halutzic 
vigor through individuals who can guide and 
educate, and who can identify themselves com- 
pletely with the settlers. The moshavy move- 
ment has initiated such a project by sending a 
number of old-timers to the new settlements, 
one to a village or to a group of villages. Our 
movement now realizes that it must undertake 
to do this on a more intensive, far-reaching 
scale. 

True, no such decision was reached in the 
central body of the party or in the executive of 
the Histadrut. But such awareness stems from 
the basis of our movement. Volunteers, youth 
from older settlements (moshavim and _ later 
Ihud* kibbutzim), detach themselves from ex- 
isting social frameworks where they enjay a 
high economic and cultural level to settle with 
their families on a difficult balutz frontier. This 


*Union (Ihud) of Kvutzot and Kibbutzim, the Mapai 
federation of communes. 
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sort of enterprise provides the newcomers with 
technical assistance and social education. It 
makes possible a cultural exchange, a fostering 
of democracy by example, and above all—a true 
display of brotherliness. It aspires to bestow 
the values of the labor settlement, in which we 
take great pride, to the mass of newcomers with 
one ultimate goal: to preserve our scheme of 
freedom and diversity (the traditional pattern 
of independent settlement, self-government, and 
self-determination), to train the people to ac- 
cept and cherish their independence as a supreme 
POssession. 


Movine on To THE field of industry, we find 
a different picture. I don’t know of another 
society where the laboring class has achieved so 
great a degree of direct participation in owner- 
ship and management as in our country. Im- 
portant manufacturing projects, originating 
within the framework of the agricultural settle- 
ment, as well as labor cooperatives in the city, 
and bold new enterprises, the most prominent 
and promising ones sponsored by the Histadrut, 
animate the structure of our industrial world. 
I believe we have the freedom to make further 
advances in this direction. To what extent do 
our accomplishments reflect socialist realization? 
It sometimes appears that there is not much dif- 
ference in effect between the ideals of socialism 
as they are carried out and the actions of the 
enlightened bourgeois who assumes that a work- 
er must be granted a decent standard of living 
to protect the economy and increase produc- 
tivity. Yet anyone who points out the dimin- 
ishing differential between creative socialism and 
enlightened capitalism, without repeatedly ac- 
knowledging the role of the labor movement’s 
socialist struggle in lessening the distance, distorts 
the picture. It is impossible to regard the liber- 
alization of capitalism apart from social progress 
motivated primarily by the socialist ideal. 
There is no doubt that from the socialist point 
of view there is only one valid yardstick: man 
—in terms of his stature, satisfaction, and op- 
portunities for self-expression. We encounter a 
classic problem in the political sphere: to what 
extent does each individual identify himself con- 
sciously with the state, play an active role in 
shaping its character, feel that he casts the stamp 
of his personality on the system he accepts as a 
citizen. A parallel problem exists in the economic 
realm. Economic democracy hinges largely on 
each worker’s understanding of his responsibility 
—not as simple automatic fulfillment of a daily 
work assignment, but rather in terms of con- 
tributing original ideas to perfect a job and 
concerning himself with the role of his project 
in the national economy. 
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I will take this opportunity to make a few 
statements on the question of including workers 
in management. Recently, after the electric 
company was taken over by the state, the first 
attempts to include labor representatives in man- 
agement were begun, in line with a government 
decision. I suppose that this was the first time 
labor representatives sat with the management 
council of an economic enterprise of national 
scope (the electric company is certainly the 
largest economic outfit in the country). As one 
who witnessed the uncertainty preceding this de- 
cision, I should like to examine the problems in- 
volved more closely. What was the nature of 
the issue before us? We had certain doubts and 
I should like to state them openly. We asked 
ourselves: what function will the labor repre- 
sentatives assume in managing the company? 
Will they transmit an awareness of the com- 
pany’s problems to the electrical workers and 
demand that they cooperate with the company, 
enabling it to carry out its obligation toward the 
economy and toward the entire population? Or 
will the labor representatives, first of all, maneu- 
ver to force the company’s management to con- 
cede the worker’s demands, neglecting to con- 
sider the exigencies of the economy and the 
state, and disregarding the needs of the majority 
of consumers. The question of what objectives 
the labor representatives would adopt within the 
management council was the root of our uncer- 
tainty and hesitation. No one suggests that la- 
bor representatives in management abandon the 
cause of the workers, the custody of their rights. 
Certainly it is the duty of such a group to pro- 
tect the worker’s interests, but the question of 
degree still stands: should this be their exclusive 
concern, or should it be tempered with an aware- 
ness of more generalized public needs? This in- 
volves balancing two interests, and wherever the 
scales tip in the direction of gains for a partic- 
ular enterprise and for the national economy, 
the worker will surely benefit. A policy of 
grabbing on-the-spot advantages jeopardizes the 
stability of an enterprise and ultimately deprives 
the worker of his livelihood. Exercising intelli- 
gent foresight, the worker can learn when to 
suppress the desire to improve his own condition 
for the sake of the whole community. He can 
serve the general public, and in the end he too 
will gain. 

These considerations relate to the problem 
of social education and of developing civic con- 
sciousness in the worker. Every worker, parti- 
cularly in a public enterprise, must realize that 
work is a civic function, and that he must take 
his place in the scheme of forces determining 
the future of the state. In general the principle 
of producer-controlled production is attractive, 
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but grave dangers are concealed in this slogan. 
Unrestricted producer authority is bound to be- 
come a conservative, and even reactionary, so- 
cial force. Conservatism is ingrained in the 
producer’s nature. He is not interested in im- 
proving machinery and methods of production; 
he clings to familiar tools and processes. He fol- 
lows a comfortable production routine, is re- 
luctant to modify his values, to submit himself 
to new trials. But social and economic progress 
require that old methods be discarded or im- 
proved, that new tools be introduced. Progress 
implies a constant process of change and of re- 
newal, and this process is bound to clash with 
the conservatism of the producer. 

Theoretically, producer-control results in 
production standstill. Consumer control does 
not produce the same effect. Man’s needs are al- 
ways expanding. As a producer he becomes a 
creature of habit; as a consumer he aspires to- 
ward a more nearly perfect product and a more 
diverse market. This comparison can be pursued 
further. When the producer, enclosed within the 
confines of a single trade or craft, gains control 
of industry, the inevitable conflict between dif- 
ferent trade groups causes social division and 
atomization rather than unity and integration. 
In contrast, the consumer’s activity encompasses 
all fields of economy and culture. The consumer 
public is the entire society, organized on an in- 
tegrating principle rather than a divisive one. 

That is how the matter stands in theory. Actu- 
ally producers are impelled by their vital in- 
terests to push toward technical advancement, 
economic utility, and simplification of ‘work 
problems. A socialist education should intensify 
these forces and direct them even in a capitalist 
economy, certainly in a cooperative system. This 
effort has borne fruit throughout the network 
of workers’ councils encompassing Israeli in- 
dustry. 

These speculations on the social role of the 
consumer and producer, both of whom deter- 
mine the outcome of general methods of socio- 
economic organization, apply to the limited 
problem of defining labor’s position in the man- 
agement of enterprise. If the guiding principle 
is to be the acceptance of workers’ demands as 
the decisive consideration, or pre-occupation 
with the workers’ anxiety over the fate of their 
old or incapacitated comrades (however we 
might sympathize), it will endanger our econ- 
omic stability and threaten the future of our 
society. If labor representatives in management 
were to be governed exclusively by these consi- 
derations, we should be forced to conclude that 
they could not be entrusted with authority. We 
must seek assurance that labor representatives in 
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management will show the capacity for far- 
sighted identification with a whole enterprise— 
not from a separatist, isolated vantage point, 
but as a member of the national economic body. 


EVEN WERE THIS to be accomplished a further 

problem would remain: how can the man-in- 
the-street be made to feel that he participates 
directly in the development of production pro- 
cesses in so far as they mold the conditions of his 
life? This is no more easily resolved than the 
parallel political problem of a citizen who en- 
joys complete equality in a country with ab- 
solute formal democracy but who still insists: 
“So what — I chose my representatives in a 
democratic election, and they do as they please; 
what do IJ have to do with it all?” 

There is no alternative. I heard Harold Laski 
say (when I was his student) : ““We can’t demand 
complete freedom for workers in a nitro-glyc- 
erin factory, if only for one reason: were this 
granted all other people would be deprived not 
only of freedom, but of life.” In those days Laski 
maintained that the problem of the worker’s 
creative life would be solved by enriching his 
leisure time rather than through attempts to 
involve his personality in his work. The condi- 
tions of modern manufacturing do not provide 
an outlet for creative expression. Consequently 
we must strive to raise the worker’s cultural 
level, to reveal the abilities hidden within him, 
not as a worker but as a human being—through 
education and enlightment, satisfying his spirit- 
ual needs, and developing his artistic talents. It 
was hard for me to accept this verdict. 

We have attained a progressive balance of 
work and creative expression in our agricultural 
life. This work certainly involves a good deal of 
drudgery, strain, many arduous tasks. But 
amidst all this, one senses the breath of life. In 
industry this vitality is more difficult to achieve 
whether the factory is privately owned, is part 
of a chain, or belongs to one of the kibbutzim. 
A different discipline, another rhythm apply. 
Nevertheless, just as we do not minimize the 
democratic nature of elections in the state or 
in a trade union, let us not sneer at democratic 
representation (not necessarily direct primary 
democracy as experienced in the small cantons 
of Switzerland today or in ancient Greece) in 
our industry and in our farm economy. But the 
test of utility must be applied to every experi- 
ment. The plan to give labor a share in manage- 
ment, as well as the grave question of nationali- 
zation, must also be evaluated in terms of general 
utility. All socio-economic forms—their free- 
dom to compete in a peaceable way within the 
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framework of the state—must relate to this 
principle of utility. 


ITH RESPECT TO nationalization, we are now 

in the midst of a soul-searching stage. On the 
surface it is only right for a large enterprise that 
serves the public to be publicly owned rather 
than provide a few individuals with a source 
of profit. But what appears just and sound is 
not always so. We have recently been tested 
with respect to authority and political repre- 
sentation through proportional elections. Super- 
ficially there is no system more just than one 
which allows each faction to express itself politi- 
cally in direct proportion to its strength, pre- 
venting an inflated majority from dominating 
an impotent minority. We knew all along that 
proportional representation leads to the growth 
of splinter parties, but we hoped that these 
would combine and that some synthesis would 
be achieved. We can now evaluate that synthesis. 
It is characterized by misconceived responsibility 
and the decay of political values. We have seen 
the “list” gain sway over the voters, depriving 
them of the freedom to choose between two 
candidates, dissociating the voter from his 
elected officials, and bringing with it all the other 
ills of the proportional representation system 
that is theoretically so convincing. 

Nationalization too must be approached sober- 
ly. Whether or not a particular system can be 
justified logically is irrelevant. The pertinent 
question is; is it practical and useful for us? We 
still do not have the answer. So far we have 
nationalized the potash works and, in effect, the 
electrical works. We have established a series of 
mining works. We have Mekorof¢ (in actuality a 
government enterprise) to develop the water 
reserves. What does experience indicate? We 
have observed that to the extent that pioneering 
elements are enlisted in these projects—for man- 
agement, planning, work—they prosper. Where 
these forces are absent, nationalization itself 
solves no problems and is even likely to prove 
destructive. With neither the pioneering dyna- 
mic nor the profit motive to excite interest, mis- 
management prevails. Every enterprise must 
meet certain minimal standards to justify its 
existence. These are (in addition to assuring 
decent work conditions) making the best and 
cheapest product possible, satisfying the public, 
and adjusting to the growth requirements of the 
country. 

Nationalization makes all this possible, but 
does not in itself constitute a guarantee that it 
will be accomplished. The situation is under- 
standable. The government establishes a com- 
pany, but does not participate in the details of 
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its administration. Every minister is busy with 
his own affairs and does not always Manage to 
conduct all the business of his office in person, 
Responsibility rests with the members of the 
company’s directors. The enterprise is not theirs 
in the sense that the transportation cooperative 


board of directors is merely an appointed author. 
ity. And so the main question stands: do we have 
at our disposal a reserve of responsibility, enthu- 


siasm, devotion combined with experience, com. | 
petence, knowledge sufficient to steer an enter- | 
prise in a steady economic course? In connection | 
with this a program of civic education, to in- | 





clude some basic lessons in economics, and a | 


vigorous Aalutzic campaign should be under- | 


_ How 


taken. Individuals must be mobilized, educated, 
and prepared for a great venture: to enrich the 
content of the principle of nationalization, re- 
veal its creative potential by increasing the pro- 
ductivity and utility of nationalized enterprises, 


[ DoN’r ENDORSE wholesale nationalization. | 
value diversity and experimentation in this 
area too. We will, perhaps, nationalize Mekorot 


some day. If so, I feel certain that there will have | 


to be an extended transition period, during 
which a partnership of the state, settlers, and 
the Jewish National Fund will operate and man- 
age the enterprise jointly. I reject dogmatic pro- 
nouncements on this subject. 

The labor community set up a splendid, thriv- 
ing institution, Kupat Holim (Workers’ Sick 
Fund), which serves the whole country and 
plays a significant role on the settlement scene 
and in absorbing newcomers. I would think twice 
before deciding to turn this over to the state, 
particularly when there is no assurance that the 
state would be able to manage as well. The de- 
votion of members and employees to an institu- 
tion is an asset that should not be liquidated 
before an adequate replacement is provided. It is 





not generally advisable to compel everyone to | 


accept absolute uniformity. Processes of growth 
that matured into accomplishments, organic 


combinations that became fact, must be con- | 


sidered. Not everything is governed by the laws | 


of pure logic. The British constitution has pro- 
ven by experience to be the soundest in the 
world; yet, from the point of view of formal 
structure, it is perhaps the least sensible. This 
document is simply an outgrowth of history; 
its vigor stems from the living perceptions it 
embodies. 

Some demand that we welcome private 
capital, let it come and engage in various enter- 
prises, but that govermment resources, such as 
the German reparations, the American aid grant, 
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seeing them through. During the construction 
period and while equipment is being acquired, 
capital runs out and the government is asked to 
help. The state cannot ignore these demands 
when the enterprises involved are genuinely im- 
portant for the development of the national 
economy and the attainment of economic in- 
dependence. In this way a partnership of govern- 
ment and private capital grows (which I men- 
tioned in surveying the diverse setting of our 
economic life). There are private enterprises 
that fulfill vital roles in our national economy, 
and if the government can help them by making 
equipment available on convenient terms or by 


Certainly we are aware that many struggles 
will still be waged within the state: the state as 
it is today does not correspond to our ideal vi- 
sions. But these struggles demand first of all 
that we assume responsibility for the destiny of 
the state and identify ourselves with the require- 
ments of its existence and growth. There is no 


These possibilities are at once exciting and 
overwhelming. They indicate a more direct and 
more considered type of government planning. 
They call for pioneer initiative on an individual 
The clue to our movement’s 
practical and intellectual renewal lies in its re- 
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with | or the American loan, should not be offered to 
ge to | private capital but should be used solely for 
erson, | public enterprises. Let private capital make its 
f the | own way. On the surface this makes sense; actu- 
theirs ally it is a harsh stand—not only for a coalition 
ative | government. If our fundamental principle is 
f this | to allow economic freedom as long as the social 
thor. principles embodied in our legal code are not 
‘have | yiolated and the public welfare is served, then 
ithu- | all economic forms are equal before the govern- 
com- | ment; they are all legitimate. We must conclude 
nter- | that economic enterprises deserve government 
ction | aid in proportion to the significance of their 
> in- | role in the national economy. 
nd a | hort term loans, it is obliged t sO. 
a Ofcourse much depends on the turn of events. ° erm loans, it is obliged to do 
ateq. | How did it happen that the electric company 
the | Was nationalized? The electric company had to 
re. | respond to the needs of the state’s growing 
pee. economy by undertaking an expansion plan in- 
-ises, | Volving huge capital investments. As these funds 
"| could not be obtained from a private source, 
mpany turned to the government. The ; 
n, | | the company hier other way to do the job. 
this | SoVernment, as the party responsible for the 
wel national economy, had to supply this capital. 
rave | Not content with the role of lender, the govern- 
ring ment decided to ensure the future of its invest- 
_ ment. ; 
and and mass basis. 
an- At every step we see enterprises initiated by 
r0- | private capital with the sincere intention of sponse to this mission and these prospects. 
riv- | 
ick ? ’ , 
With the advent of the New Year, Pioneer Women extends greetings 
and ’ 
ene to all haverot, friends of our Movement and all Jewry. 
rice 
ate, i . . 
the American Jewry will share a sense of unity as they participate in the most solemn 
de- of the Jewish Holy Days, Rosh Hashona and Yom Kippur. These are the days when each 
ue of us must strengthen the spiritual bond with all Jewry and resolve to renew the respon- 
ed sibilities which are ours. 
tis As we approach the New Year, Pioneer Women will celebrate its 30th Anniversary 
to | at its forthcoming 14th Biennial National Convention to be held from October 23-26 in 
th | Toronto, Ontario. These 30 years have been devoted to the work of the Moetzet Hapoalot 
. . . y . Y 
iC and the upbuilding of the Jewish State. 
wt The Moetzet Hapoalot in Israel, our faithful partner, shoulders the responsibi- 
io i lities through the institutions for the thousands of children, youth and women. Our 
i. haverot, with personal realization of their ideals, participate in the development of agri- 
‘ culture, industry, education and all constructive activities in the land. 
1a, . . . 
ie Let us hope that our joint efforts and devotion will bring for the New Year great 
y; results and thus insure fruitful work in all our activities. 
’ 
it | . ¢ 
™ DR. 
w National President 
as PIONEER WOMEN 
t, 
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For Free Immigration 


by Bernard Rosenberg 


HAVE BEEN reading the September, 1955, 

issue of See, America’s most radical bimonthly 
magazine. See seems to be designed for the left- 
wing voyeur as Confidential which has, so to 
speak, outstripped all competitors, is meant for 
the man who wants a touch of reaction with his 
prurience. To provide one kind of uplift, the 
current See features a voluptuous picture of 
Terry Moore on the cover. This has no apparent 
political significance, although we can never be 
sure. After all, Madam Luce, our Ambassador 
to Italy, recently remarked that Gina Lollo- 
brigida was the biggest development in Italy, 
and one that required no support. 

Inside See are picture stories like Glamour 
Girls of the Big Top and Debutante at Minsky’s: 
It Takes More Than Knowing How to Strip 
to Music . . . Ask Brandy Martin. This is the 
same old cheesecake fed from coast to coast to 
American consumers. They accept a steady diet 
of such stuff. To the mass man who cannot be 
jaded, it still has a certain piquancy. However, 
See may really produce cultural dyspepsia. Its 
special flavor comes from quite another sort of 
article. For instance, one finds a literate piece 
by former Senator Harry P. Cain setting forth 
his criticism of the Eisenhower security pro- 
gram. Also, an editorial by Fifield Workum, 
billed as Chairman of the Committee of the Bill 
of Rights, Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, which turns out to be an eloquent 
defense of the Fifth Amendment. 

As an additional fillip there is a shot of Mari- 
lyn Monroe in long striped pants and loose fitting 
shirt. But the real eye-catcher, however, is a 
four-page spread, entitled “Our Bungled Refu- 
gee Program” by Edward Corsi. 

As a liberal Republican, Corsi was acting out 
a ritual established some years before by his 
fellow New Yorker, Newbold Morris. Such 
politicians arrive periodically in Washington 
as front men to “clean up” or “speed up” a 
program that has proved embarrassing to the 
Administration then in power. They are actually 
meant to “cover up”. When their earnestness 
makes it clear that they wish to accomplish 
something, short shrift is made of them. Morris, 
who was summoned to clean up the mess in 
Washington, had the audacity to announce that 
he would seek out and prosecute bribe-givers as 
well as bribe-takers. Not even Frank Murphy, 
the crusading Attorney-General of an earlier 
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day, who sent Tom Pendergast to prison 
thought of indicting the businessmen he had 
publicly exposed as the “corrupters” of Kansas 
City’s “boss.” Morris simply found himself back | 
in New York, with scarcely a crook to his | 
credit, but with lots of leisure to write a long | 
account of the unhappy pilgrimage. Booted | 
out of government by bipartisan pressure, Corsi 
has so far confined his writing to Max Ascoli’s 
Reporte and Carlton Brown’s See. 

And what does Corsi, this gadfly who stung | 
Scott McLeod and denounced him as a cop sur- 
rounded by other police-minded administrators 
equally unfit for the job of directing an im. 
migration program, say in See? Does he really 
let go, now that his burdensome subordination 
to the gendarmerie has been removed? On the 
contrary, he is all Republican reasonableness, 
“No sensible person believes we should go back 
to the ‘open door’ policy which in 1907 brought 
1,200,000 immigrants to the Port of New York. 
The era of great mass migration, which was 
necessary then to our expanding economy, is a 
period in American history which is ended. Our 
immigration policy must be selective.” 





WN0T BEING a sensible person, I favor unselective, 
indeed, free and unlimited immigration to 
the United States. This means not only abolition | 
of the national origins quota system, which has 
been properly stigmatized as anti-Catholic, anti- 
Semitic, and anti-Negro, which discriminates | 
against Eastern and Southern Europeans and | 
simply excludes Orientals. It means abolition | 
of the quota system as such. America can afford 
to admit lepers, syphilitics (they might both be 
treated medically) and analphabets (who would | 
be right at home here where the illiteracy rate 
is higher than in any other Western nation.) | 
If Edward Corsi could come to the U.S. when | 
our economy was expanding — and what is it | 
doing now? — why should his relatives be in- | 








admissible at the present time? Because they are | 


not pets of the late Senator McCarran, that is 
to say, sheepherders from Franco Spain? 


America, under Eisenhower, is a halfway | 


house. The President favors “middling through” 
every problem that confronts 


posed to stop at Greenland? The American 
Consulate? An internment camp? What 1s 
equidistant between migrating and not migrat- 


him. How | 
does this apply to an immigrant? Is he sup- | 
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ing? The current middle-of-the-road or middle- 
of-the-ocean philosophy is a taxing one: its 
nimble practitioners are required to believe that 
a proposition is both true and not true. Such 
non-Aristotelian logic is inordinately appealing 
to decision makers in Washington. Thus TVA 
is an instance of creeping socialism, and it is no 
such thing; Russia’s system is on the point of 
collapse, and it was never stronger; Wolf La- 
dejinsky’s slanderers are right, and so are his 
supporters. 

Corsi believes that we must be selective in 
admitting immigrants and then proves that we 
have no need to be. 

“Successive waves of immigration have come 
to the U.S. in response to both the needs of 
this coutry and conditions abroad. The crests 
of these waves have invariably come in times 
of high prosperity in the United States, and 
the shallows in times of depression and war. 
In fact, in depression years, the numbers leav- 
ing America have been greater than the num- 
bers coming in. From 1932 to 1936, for ex- 
ample, we had approximately 136,000 more 
departures than admissions . . . We have always 
had immigration—and along with it, we have 
had constantly rising wage levels and improved 
standards of living. From the earliest days, the 
immigrant helped to create employment by in- 
troducing new industries. The French brought 
the chemical industry to Delaware. The Ger- 
mans introduced tanning; the Scotch, glove- 
making; the Swiss, watchmaking. Our cloth- 
ing industry was founded by Germans, Rus- 
sians, Austrians, and Italians; our wine in- 
dustry, largely by Italians.” 


Well? In hard times, emigration exceeds im- 
migration. Are these hard times? Why was 
Congressman Celler able to report in the Con- 
gressional Record last year that more people had 
been deported than admitted to these shores? 
Surely the variables in this situation have 
changed. A voluntary act, tempered by the busi- 
ness cycle and related phenomena, has become 
merely another aspect of manipulation. The 
individual used to be fairly autonomous in de- 
ciding whether to stay put or clear out. Not any 
more. In good times, largely created by their 
exertion, immigrants once swarmed all over the 
country. Perhaps a process of natural selection 
governed these movements, but if so, it was 
self-selection. The change to selection from out- 
side and above measures the extent of our re- 
treat from freedom. 


ONE way to be considered a hopeless Utopian, 

an Impossibilist of the worst order, is to 
advocate the restoration of a policy that was 
cruelly abolished thirty-one years ago. This 
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generation of college students is regularly shock- 
ed — insofar as I can reach it — by any such 
suggestion. Before the federal government began 
to “select” people for admission and deportation, 
practically anyone could land in America and 
make a home for himself. My father, chafing 
under the stern discipline of his family, ran 
away from a farm in Hungary, got to Ham- 
burg, took a ship to New York where he dis- 
embarked a few days later. No visa, no passport, 
no indignities. He elected to change his national- 
ity, and changed it, like more than a million 
others who followed the same path at that time. 
By contrast, a few years after the Second World 
War, but before all the iniquities of the present 
immigration law had been codified, I went to 
meet a ship carrying another relative, who al- 
though she was totally bereft, having lost hus- 
band and children, had somehow survived 
Ravensbrueck. This gentle soul had painfully 
assembled documents, made the flight from 
Czechoslovakia just in time, patiently awaited 
her turn, and after passing the Statue of Liberty 
—she was interned on Ellis Island behind barbed 
wire (just in case her memory of concentration 
camps had lagged) because of a technicality. 
Less fortunate people, as desperately in need, 
and as desperately needed, do not get that far. 


Why are they needed? An Eastern college 
president has one answer. Not long ago in a 
commencement address, he favored the imme- 
diate admission of fifty million people to the 
United States. When I read a headline to that 
effect it startled me. Then I read further. The 
thought behind this generous impulse was as 
follows: most likely, in the coming war with 
Russia, atomic weapons will not be used, which 
means that conventional armies will engage in 
old style combat, and this puts us at a disad- 
vantage. A shortage of foot soldiers can be 
calamitous when the enemies’ losses are scarcely 
felt or when they actually provide Malthusian 
relief from overpopulation. The academic lead- 
er pointed to Korea where United Nations re- 
placements were skimpy compared with the 
Chinese “hordes” who were poured into every 
breach. In a word, we need cannon fodder. Let 
us alter our anti-immigration law to that end. 
Also, when war comes there may be a civilian 
man-power shortage; Peter Drucker claims that 
with automation the shortage will be more 
acute. And then what would happen to our 
industrial supremacy? The problem is also 
raised by Corsi in See. 


This ignoble plea fell on deaf ears. In many 
areas of life America is apparently guided nei- 
ther by idealism nor by self-interest. If a de- 
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based appeal (““Look, my countrymen, we are 
outnumbered; human beings from everywhere 
should be enticed to join us on our vast con- 
tinent...”) has no effect, how can the alarums 
be sounded? Certainly not in altruistic terms, 
which appear to count for no more than self- 
preservation to a majority of Americans, If it 
were possible to put the case on a rational basis 
with any expectation that it would be heard, 
the task would be simple. America desperately 
needs people of every kind to provide it with 
the spontaneity, creativity, and vitality that are 
dying all around us. Immigrants once did this, 
and America became a major power, although 
at any point prior to 1924 the argument for 
building a wall around God’s Country would 
have been more cogent than at any point there- 
after. Our rationale grows weaker with every 
year that we choke off immigration. We won’t 
give food away despite the complaint of Ezra 
Taft Benson that it’s costing a million dollars 
a day just for storage. Nor will we let a man 
in to eat the goods he could earn by the sweat 
of his brow and his push-button fingers. It 
never was a question of eatables, and it is less 
so today than yesterday. Can it be a question 
of space when Texas which covers a land mass 
larger than Greater Germany is so sparsely pop- 
ulated? Is a human inundation possible in the 
United States? Consider a few facts on popu- 
lation density: there are 317 persons per square 
kilometer in the Netherlands, 229 in Japan, 253 
in Puerto Rico, 117 in India, 20 in the United 
States. 


Is IT A question of security? Edward Corsi, 

who, to do him justice, demands a little less 
niggardliness, but only a little less, takes this 
position, “We want, first of all, to admit the 
kind of people who will make good American 
citizens, who will not introduce subversive ideas 
in American life.” 


No one, I am sure, any longer doubts that 
there is a real international Communist con- 
spiracy. In times like these, agents of that con- 
spiracy — spies and saboteurs — must be ex- 
cluded. Perhaps the conspiracy will fall apart, 
or the tension may be eased, and our fear will 
then dissolve. But Corsi contends that first of 
all we must admit people who won’t introduce 
subversive ideas. Of course all ideas are sub- 
versive, which is why we admit next to nobody. 
We didn’t use to be so worried about ideas. 
Before the McCarran-Walter monstrosity there 
was a special quota-free arrangement for schol- 
ars. Under it, the nuclear physicists and mathe- 
maticians, Fermi, Szilard, Einstein, Teller and 
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the rest found sanctuary in the U. S., — and 
you may say they repaid their hosts. A com. 
parable injection of scientific plasma would be 
impossible in the current state of affairs, 
My father once acted as witness for a shoe- 
maker friend in Ohio who wished to become a 
citizen. When asked, “Are you an anarchist?” 
the man replied, “Sure.” ‘Tell me, who is pres- 
ident?” “John Pirhalla,” came the immediate 
answer. My father explained to the judge that 
his friend was a good man, and that the presi- 
dent of his lodge was John Pirhalla. He got his 
naturalization papers. Wouldn’t it be nice if 
we could recapture a bit of the old tolerance, 
relax, diversify our increasingly homogeneous 
culture a little, and add some vitality to it? 


Meanwhile, I suggest as a text what two soci- 
ologists, Donald Taft and Richard Robbins, have 
to say in their new book, International Migra- 
tions. “No great civilization ever developed in 
isolation or without migration. Ancient Baby- 
lon, Egypt, Greece, Rome, even relatively sep- 
arate China and India, and the major civiliza- 
tions of today have all arisen at the crossroads 
of the world — in river valleys or at breaks in 
transportation where ideas as well as goods have 
been exchanged. In the process of producing 
such civilizations, the meetings of men have 
involved some of history’s major conflicts — 
and their most notable achievements.” 





WAY OF VALOR 


A Biography of Golda Myerson 
by Marie Syrkin 


e@ A study of a period and a personality—the 
girl from Milwaukee who became Israel’s 
first Minister of Labor. 

@ This story of the rise of Israel, centered 
about a woman who played a leading part in 
the struggle from pioneer beginnings to the 
creation of the state, adds the personal ap- 
peal of an extraordinary human document 
to the account of the great events described. 

e@ An inspiring analysis of an American Jew 
who becomes a pioneer, and of a woman 
who resolves the intense conflict between 
her public and private life. 

e@ The book is written on the basis of first- 
hand information and includes dramatic 
chapters of history never made public be- 
fore, such as the details of Golda Myerson’s 
secret meeting with Abdullah and the expe- 
rience of the first Israel legation in Moscow. 


WAY OF VALOR 
will be published in OCTOBER by 


Sharon Books 
45 East 171TH STREET New York 3, N. Y. 
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A Small Essay on a Large Topic 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 


A VERY LEARNED JEW, very active in Amer- 
ican Jewish life, thoroughly acquainted 
especially with the upper Middle Class, if these 
fluid terms retain ahy meaning, was trying to 
account for the reactions, the attitudes and mo- 
tivations which he met day in and day out and, 
in fact, year in and year out, among the Jews 
with whom he worked. Threadbare though he 
acknowledged the term to be, he said he could 
find no better one for the summing up of all 
the phenomena which he encountered. It was 
inner insecurity. And he went on to a final 
anecdote of how a group of wealthy Jewish men 
was moved almost to tears — tears of joy and 
of assent — upon being told of a project of 
infinite intricacy and debatableness — of which 
they perceived or seemed to perceive neither the 
intricacy nor the questionableness but solely its 
possibilities of ingratiating themselves with what 
they would have called their fellow Americans 
of other faiths. And their total apparent un- 
awareness of the problematical character of this 
device or undertaking was, according to my 
friend, the measure of their insecurity. 


I have since tried to grasp imaginatively the 
situation and the inner pattern of that group of 
men. I have known a good many myself. These 
are merchants, manufacturers, chain store pro- 
prietors, stock-brokers, people whose financial as 
well as whose civic status in their communities 
would seem to assure them a measure of security 
which people like my friend who described them 
and myself can never aspire to. Cheap and 
easy explanations of what ails them can at once 
be dismissed. These men are not people who 
are trying to hide their identity. Openly and 
often lavishly they give to Jewish causes and 
support Jewish institutions. They are known 
as Jews and proclaim themselves as such. Their 
Jewish self-respect and integrity seem to be 
total. What, then, betrays their insecurity? The 
fact that their enthusiasm and generosity are 
emphatically engaged primarily by such Jewish 
acts as may be thought of as impressing the 
non-Jewish world, as proving to the non-Jewish 
world the identity of Jewish acts with non- 
Jewish acts, the indistinguishableness of Jewish 
Purposes, endeavors, institutions from non- 
Jewish ones. But these efforts are vain. At some 
point the uniqueness and incomparableness of all 
things Jewish are bound to be conspicuous. Thus 


there enters into, at least, the subconscious of 
these people a split, a sense of anomaly which 
intensifies the inner insecurity from which these 
initial acts and attitudes arose. 

But what one should get at is the origin of 
the insecurity. In no land and in no age have 
Jews actually seemed at least to be so secure. 
The wealth of the American Jewish community 
sometimes frightens me. There are among us 
no capitalists of the first rank. But the number 
in the lower ranks is high. In addition anti- 
Semitism is unfashionable and many of its man- 
ifestations have been put beyond the boundaries 
not only of civility but of law. People like my- 
self may not be as happy over this situation as 
the rich, the powerful, the successful Jewish 
American. People like myself and my friend 
are not happy at that danger to the spiritual 
inner substance of the Jewish people to which 
the apparent absence of all tensions exposes us. 
But the people whom we are thinking of, the 
prosperous, respected, powerful members of the 
American Jewish community — should they not 
be quite happy, quite at peace, quite secure? 
But we know that they are not. We know it 
by the fact, among many others, that they shy 
away from Jewish activities which can not be 
identified with analogous non-Jewish activities 
and prefer common causes, common activities 
or, at least, causes and activities which have or 
seem to have a common denominator. 


HAT IS FREEDOM? The freedom to be one- 

self. What is a free society? One in which, 
as John Stuart Mill said so long ago, the most 
divergent and original characters and groups can 
enjoy freedom side by side. The people I am 
talking about seem then not to believe in the 
freedom of American society. In their heart 
of hearts they are afflicted with doubts, with 
hesitations, with unacknowledged misgivings. 
From these their insecurity evidently arises and 
their attempt to be Jews within a general frame- 
work and constantly to illustrate to the Gentile 
world that the Jewish frame-work is analogous 
to the general one. They are trying to be Jews 
on a minimum of Jewishness and of Judaism 
and to propitiate and please the non-Jewish 
world by a display of this minimal character. 

But whence do those doubts, hesitations and 
initial misgivings arise? Is it not as though these 
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Jews felt in their heart of hearts that there is 
something illusory about their prosperity and 
freedom and station in the American world? 
As though the whole thing were a mirage above 
a desert which might suddenly fade? They 
would, of course, passionately and with a top- 
stratum of sincerity deny this. And they must 
deny it in order not to fall into an even deeper 
insecurity. And Jews, profoundly Jewish Jews, 
who are not afraid and not insecure would even 
seek to reassure them. It is they, not we who 
are afraid. It is, by the evidence of all their 
actions and attitudes, they who in the last anal- 
ysis have no faith in this American society, not 
we. For it is they who bring the oblations, the 
vain objations, to the non-Jewish world, not 
we. 


A superficial cause for the insecurity of these 
people may be sought in the peculiar sociological 
or, rather, social structure of America. Except 
in specific professional and analogous groups 
there is very little common social life among 
the religio-ethnic groups that constitute the 
American people. Everywhere, for that reason, 
it has been found necessary, even in quite small 
communities, to found Jewish clubs and coun- 
try-clubs. This circumstance was far less flag- 
rant in Europe in more normal days. Under the 
Wilhelmian Empire, for instance, there was but 
a single resort of which it was rumored that 
Jews were not gladly received. In America, 
aside from such equivocal phenomena as public 
hostelries, the social division is almost absolute. 
And it may that, as Jews rise in the scale of 
wealth and social status, though they themselves 
found and enjoy their Jewish clubs, they are 
on lower levels of consciousness frightened by 
that very necessity and thus seek in all non- 
social activities to associate with Gentiles, to 
attract Gentiles, to prove the analogy of their 
special society to Gentile society. But it must 
be finally said that what ails these otherwise ex- 
cellent people above all is their voluntary un- 
awareness, their determined effort not to face 
their own inner realities. For deep within them 
they would not have it otherwise; they would 
not relish a too large Christian influx into their 
clubs, societies, organizations. Spontaneity and 
intimacy would be gone, nor would there be 
a diminution of their insecurity. 


For I must end with a commonplace. All 
important endings are commonplace endings. 
No new moral discoveries, as Goethe said, are 
to be made. Man is known. The trouble with 
these Jews is that their Judaism is superficial 
and ignorant and that, in addition, their know]l- 
edge of man and human destiny is superficial. 
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They are illiterate. They are unaware of per- 
manent factors in human life and character 
which no superficial social science babble can 
change or even touch. If, by an unescapable 
destiny, you are such and such a creature of 
God, your only freedom consists in accepting 
that destiny fuily, richly, intensively, in being 
what you were meant to be with happy devo- 
tion and with courage. Who ever dreamed ex- 
cept modern diaspora Jews that you should or 
could conciliate an unredeemed world by vain 
oblations, by propitiatory gestures, by spiritual 
self-evisceration? No classical Jew ever dreamed 
it, no true Christian, no philosopher among the 
Pagans in the world. These particular American 
Jews are flying in the face not only of destiny, 
not only of their Judaism but of the eternal 
wisdom and funded experience of man himself. 
No wonder they are insecure. No wonder they 
are afraid. And all their actions and attitudes 
are calculated to intensify their fears. For these 
actions and attitudes constantly re-evoke the 
unacknowledged causes of their fears which can 
be allayed only by a total return to the moral 
center of their lives as Jews. 
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On the Pocahontas 


by Marie Syrkin 


> May 23, 1921, the S.S. Pocahontas left 
New York bound for Naples. Because of 
3 mutinous crew, sabotage and arson, the ship 
took 44 days to reach its destination instead of 
two weeks. On the way, the engineer commit- 
ted suicide, and another member of the crew 
died of something mysteriously referred to as 
“fright” in the ship’s records. The exact causes 
were not to be discovered till months later, when 
the United States Shipping Board held an in- 
quiry into the extraordinary circumstances of 
this journey. 

Among the several hundred passengers who 
found themselves involved in this turbulent voy- 
age, almost a symbolic preview of things to 
come, was a group of 22 young American Jews 
bound for Palestine. Most of the party con- 
sisted of boys and girls in their early twenties; 
in addition, there were several ‘“‘older” people 
alittle past thirty, including three women with 
small children. One of the women was in the 
seventh month of pregnancy when the S.S. 
Pocahontas set out. The time schedule did not 
allow for a month’s delay. 

Perhaps the most striking member of this 
group was a tall, attractive, gray-eyed girl with 
amass of wavy chestnut hair — Golda Myerson, 
age 23. She was accompanied by her husband, 
Morris, her sister Shana Korngold, eight years 
her senior, and her friends Regina Hamburger 
and Yossel Kopelov. Each of the women was in 
her way unusual though only one was to be- 
come world-famous. The gay, vivacious Regina 
was in time to become the private secretary of 
Moshe Sharett, first Foreign Minister of Israel, 
and Abba Eban, the young state’s most brilliant 
diplomat. The small, frail Shana was to excel 
in her way. Curiously, it was the women of the 
expedition who were to reveal courage and re- 
solution above the average. But that was to 
become clear in the future. 

Had you asked these young people on that 
day in 1921 why they were leaving the United 
States for the small British Mandate of Pales- 
tine, they would probably have answered, “We 
are Zionists.” That, of course, would have been 
neither a complete nor a satisfactory answer. 





_ This account is a chapter from Way or Vator: A 
Biography of Golda Myerson, to be published by Sharon 
Books in October. 


Under the impact of World War I and the Bal- 
four Declaration many thousands of Jewish boys 
and girls in the United States had joined move- 
ments pledged “‘to the reconstruction of a Jew- 
ish homeland,” but very few had felt personally 
committed by that pledge. Though Jewish pio- 
neers were steadily trickling into the wastes of 
Palestine from Russia and Eastern Europe, a 
settler from America was sufficiently rare to be 
remarkable. Consequently, the inquiring report- 
er would probably not have accepted the blanket 
explanation. He would have probed further, 
trying to get a reply to the intriguing question, 
“What made you in particular do this?” The 
question is not without interest to the historian 
as well as to the student of human conduct. 


It would be impossible to review the various 
answers which all the twenty adults might have 
given. But we may be fairly certain as to what 
several would have said in a moment of candor. 
Morris would have admitted that a promise to 
go to Palestine had been a condition of his mar- 
riage. Yossel, too, might have agreed that he 
found himself on the Pocahontas more because 
of Regina than of Zion. Regina would have 
said “Zionism” and ‘‘Goldie,” the childhood 
friend who had been bent on going; and she 
might have added in words that she used thirty 
years later, remembering it all, “I thought it 
might be fun.” And Golda would have said, 
with that alarming, unequivocal simplicity 
which was to remain her outstanding charac- 
teristic, “If you are a Zionist, how can you not 
go?” At which point the inquiring reporter 
would most likely have retired, a bit abashed by 
the steady gaze of those serious gray eyes. 


The most puzzling explanation would have 
been given by the apparently level-headed Shana. 
There she was a woman of 31, with a girl of 10 
and a boy of 3, travelling to Palestine without 
her husband. The story sounded fantastic when 
told by a little old woman, a doughty citizen of 
the state of Israel. It would have been even 
more bewildering in 1921. She had been a Zion- 
ist since girlhood. But she had married early 
and happily, and as the mother of two small 
children could hardly have been expected to go 
off on adventures. Like a sensible woman she 
had decided that sometime, when conditions 
were settled and the enterprise less of a gamble, 
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her family might join Golda in the Jewish home- 
land still to be created. Even the uncompromis- 
ing younger sister exacted no more arduous 
course. Yet when Golda arrived to make her 
farewells, Sam, Shana’s husband, made a mis- 
take. He turned jokingly to his wife and said, 
“Perhaps you’d like to go, too?” And Shana had 
answered at once, “Yes, if you give me the mo- 
ney for expenses.” 

The old Shana telling the story thirty years 
later in her flowering garden at the village of 
Holon, near Tel Aviv, commented at this point, 
“Then Sam was sorry but it was too late.” 


One could see why Sam was sorry but hardly 
why it was too late. Even Golda was startled 
when Shana announced that she would leave 
the husband whom she loved and accompany 
her; Sam would have to stay behind and work 
to send the meager funds required for the sup- 
port of his wife and children. 

The curious thing about Shana was that little 
in her character or previous behavior could ac- 
count for such a rash decision. She was neither 
erratic nor ecstatic. Neither a dedicated young 
girl like Golda nor a romantic one like Regina, 
she had always shown a strong sense of respon- 
sibility towards daily tasks throughout her labor- 
ious life. Above all, she was a devoted wife for 
whom separation, even temporary, from her 
husband would mean genuine suffering, so that 
the amateur psychologist’s first guess — that 
she was no doubt escaping from an unhappy 
domestic situation — would have been com- 
pletely erroneous. Neither whim nor impulse 
could account for her act. Somehow the whole 
moral content of her life had telescoped itself 
into that instant when she arose in her simple 
Chicago apartment, looked at her children, and 
said, “I am going.” Suddenly, duty and respon- 
sibility had assumed a more exacting form. 


This becomes clearer when one considers her 
next declaration. On May 1, 1921, shortly af- 
ter her decision, violent Arab riots broke out 
in Palestine. Physical danger was now added 
to the other hazards of the journey. Nobody 
knew when the disturbances would subside or 
how readily they might flare up again after a 
respite. When Sam, reinforced by agitated 
friends, begged her to consider the fresh perils, 
she answered, ““Then I must go.” 

As Shana reached this part of her story, while 
we ate sweet purple plums fresh-picked from 
her trees in the orchard, she did not elaborate: 
“Then I must go” was self-evident and self- 
explanatory. Any embellishments would have 
sounded like a speech and Shana would not have 
orated even in retrospect. Besides, the children 
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were already grown with farms of their own 
near the road to Beersheba, and Sam had been 
dead a year, buried in a grave in Israel. By now 
the necessity and logic of her act had become 
obvious. But Shana wept as she spoke of Sam 
who had understood the nature of necessity in 
1921, and had continued to understand it in 
the thirty years to come. 


Getting on the Pocahontas was to prove al- 
most as troublesome as getting off it. Passen- 
gers were to embark in New York; but when 
they arrived they discovered that departure had 
been postponed because of a strike. The ship 
finally left port with the strike apparently set- 
tled but got no farther than twelve miles out 
to sea when it stopped. The unlucky passengers 
were not too clear as to what was happening — 
they were not to learn the nature of the difficul- 
ties till the public trial of the crew months later 
— but it was apparent to even the most un- 
nautical that the number of accidents befalling 
the machinery could be explained only by de- 
liberate sabotage. The ship was to make a stop 
at Boston; it took the Pocahontas nine days to 
cover the distance between New York and Bos- 
ton. Just before reaching Boston, a fierce fight 
broke out among the crew in the course of 
which one sailor shouted at the startled passen- 
gers, “Your ship will sink in mid-ocean.” 


The trip to Boston had been so harrowing 
that three members of the Palestine party left 
the boat and Palestine, having gotten no farther 
than Massachusetts. They were naturally viewed 
as softies by their hardier fellows who did not 
propose to be stopped by fires or broken pumps. 
Sam kept receiving telegrams from alarmed 
friends who had read of the boat’s singular prog- 
ress and urged him to “take them off the ship.” 
But Shana was not to be dissuaded. In Boston 
all the engineers except the chief engineer were 
dismissed and after eight days devoted to re- 
pairs the ship set out again. Judging from all 
accounts the eight days in Boston were very 
gay. One is impressed by the lack of conscious 
heroics. As soon as the Poale Zion (Socialist 
Zionist) comrades in New York learned that 
their friends were becalmed in Boston, they 
promptly took the train for further farewells. 
Each evening, till the Pocahontas finally got 
going, there were moonlit rides on the Charles 
River and similar merry-making. The ladies 
with the small children persumably found things 
less jolly but Golda and Regina had a wonder- 
ful time. At any rate, so it seemed in memory. 


In addition to the friends who urged caution, 
there were a greater number who applauded. 
Shana and Golda have kept letters they received 
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in those days. The following is a typical ex- 
cerpt: “I congratulate you on having the 
strength to go. You are the heroes of our times. 
_,. In the name of Zion, the holy earth of our 
fathers, may you be blessed in your mission . . .” 
There was no lack of rhetoric among those who 
stayed behind. 

After the Pocahontas left Boston, presumably 
repaired and seaworthy, sabotage was renewed. 
The firing of the engineers had not remedied the 
situation. Pumps and boilers started to break 
down, and the condensers and refrigerators fol- 
lowed suit. Food spoiled and had to be thrown 
overboard leaving only bully beef and brackish 
water for the passengers. Fires broke out in two 
of the bunkers. 

The Captain’s report, submitted to the Amer- 
ican Consul in Naples, gives a clearer account 
of what happened than the confused memories 
of the passengers. Some of the highlights of the 
report include the following mishaps: on June 
§ the engine room was flooded and the ship 
listed; Seaman G. was put in irons; two port 
holes were mysteriously opened, ruining a quan- 
tity of supplies; suspicious ashes were discovered 
and the dynamo men were put in irons; on June 
14 all boiler pumps stopped and all fires but one 
were out; water continued to flood the engine 
room; more members of the crew were put in 
irons. 

When the Captain put in at Punta del Gardo 
in the Azores on June 16, for repairs, an attempt 
to burn the ship was discovered. As an added 
fillip, four engineers were overheard boasting 
on shore that they would sink the Pocahontas 
between the island and Naples. The Captain 
clapped them into irons. 

After the ship left the Azores, the Chief En- 
gineer, maddened by his troubles, supposedly 
threw himself overboard. According to the 
Captain’s record, the body when recovered was 
found with hands tied with a large pipe between 
“so he was unable to swim.” The death was 
listed as suicide. 

As a result of these and other misfortunes, 
the Pocahontas finally reached Naples on July 
5, where her assorted adventures became a mat- 
ter for public investigation. 


Despite these tribulations a good time was 
apparently had by all the young folk, always 
excepting the two women with small children 
and Mrs. Kaplan, whose baby was becoming 
alarmingly imminent. Golda studied Hebrew 
and — to quote Regina — when “the women 
with kids got down-hearted she kept them chip- 
per.” During the enforced delay at the Azores 
the Jewish community of Punta del Gardo 
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learned of the Zionists aboard and proceeded to 
wine and dine them. Americans going to Pal- 
estiiie as settlers appeared as exotic to them as 
did the Sephardic rites of the Azores Jews to 
the Americans. 

Even after they managed to disembark in 
Naples, the troubles of the voyagers were not 
over. Upon arrival they discovered that be- 
cause of the disturbances in Palestine, Jaffa boat- 
men were refusing to take Jews off the ships. 
(At that time Palestine had no adequate harbor. 
Passengers would be disembarked at sea and 
rowed ashore by Arab boatmen.) Consequently 
no ship-line was willing to book Jewish immig- 
rants for Palestine. The only way left was to 
go by ship to Egypt and continue the journey 
by train from Alexandria. Here there was an- 
other hitch. Those of Russian descent who were 
not American citizens could not get visas to 
Egypt; this applied to several of the party. 
Fortunately, one of the group was more world- 
ly-wise than his fellows and a Mason, to boot. 
The American Consul whom he approached for 
help turned out to be sympathetic and a fellow- 
Mason. Anyhow, thanks to the Consul’s inter- 
vention Egyptian visas were procured for all, 
as well as passage on a ship from Brindisi to 
Alexandria. This stroke of good fortune came 
just in time because the funds of the party were 
running low and the problem of meeting the 
Naples hotel bill was becoming increasingly com- 
plicated. But even at this point a fresh calamity 
arose. When the group reached Brindisi, just 
in time to embark, it made the horrifying dis- 
covery that the baggage, which was supposed 
to be on the train, was missing. All the trunks, 
suitcases, and bundles of the 19 people, contain- 
ing most of their earthly possessions, had failed 
to show up. The ship was leaving in a couple 
of hours. Despite the assurances of the steam- 
ship company that the baggage would be 
promptly despatched on the next ship, many 
in the group showed an understandable reluc- 
tance to set out without their belongings. There 
was little time for discussion. Golda announced 
decisively: “You can wait for baggage; I won’t.” 
Others supported her stand, and the hesitant 
were persuaded. They went on board minus the 
luggage. 

One gets a vivid notion of this stage of the 
trip from a letter which Shana wrote to Sam 
on the way to Alexandria. “Everything is like 
a dream. It’s hard to understand the situation. 
Everything is mixed up in my head — hotels, 
trains, baggage, halutzim (pioneers), big and 
small, the lack of food, no places to sleep — 
a chaos and a mishmash, It’s hard to understand 
it all so my letter won’t be clear either. But let 
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me start at the beginning so perhaps I’ll be able 
to give you an idea of our present life or rather 
wanderings. 

“You know about our arrival in Naples. A 
man died on board so we couldn’t get off the 
ship till the next morning. Hotel agents are 
like dogs and each one says his hotel is cheapest 
and best . . . Why should I drag this out? It 
cost us $15 merely to get to the hotel (with 
baggage). We realized that if we would not 
be more economical we would not get very 
far .. . Nor could we take board at the hotel 
because of the cost, so we cooked for ourselves. 
But to remain for three weeks in a hotel which 
charges $1.50 a day is very expensive. Besides 
food is far from cheap. Milk is dearer and worse 
than in the United States. The strangest thing 
is that the milk is fresh, straight from the cow. 
I mean this literally. You go out on the street 
and see a woman with a cow and calf. You 
stop her and she milks a pitcher full for you 
right on the spot... 

“A few went out to find out when a ship 
goes and when we can proceed. And they came 
back with this report. It seems we can’t go 
farther. They don’t sell tickets. We got a fun- 
ny answer from the companies, really something 
to laugh at. Christians and Moslems can go to 
Palestine but they can’t sell tickets to Jews. 
They do this for our own sakes because the Arabs 
throw the Jews into the sea. So here you have 
a sad joke — no Jews can enter Erefz Israel. 

“But I told you that we have a real fixer in 
our midst. He started running around and some- 
how managed that we should get visas to Egypt.” 

Shana continues with an account of the dif- 
ficulties of getting passage and of the hardships 
of the train ride from Naples to Brindisi. She 
permits herself a note of doubt: ‘Hayim doesn’t 
understand any tricks and wants to eat and 
sleep. Had you seen with what greed he grabbed 
a piece of bread. He is terribly thin. I think 
that you alone know that sometimes a doubt 
steals into my heart. I look at my children and 
ask myself, ‘God, what am I doing to them? 
To whom and to what do I lead them? How 
are they guilty?’ And yet perhaps this is really 
better for them . 


In a second ial she continues with the tale 
of the missing baggage and refers contemptuous- 
ly to a member of the group with whom she 
presumably had ideological differences: ‘The 
Linke (Leftist) did not want to go without the 
baggage, but let’s not talk about her.” Perhaps 
it would be fair to observe that the Linke did 
leave the baggage and ended her days in a kib- 
butz in the Emek. 
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Life on the second ship provided its complica. 
tions, though of a less dramatic nature thay 
those of the Pocahontas. In Brindisi the Amer. 
icans had learned that a large group of Lithy. 
anian halutzim would be on board with them, 
The Lithuanians had no money for cabins and 
were going to travel on deck, a kind of Medi. 
terranean steerage. Golda promptly suggested 
that the comradely and honorable thing would 
be for the American group to join the Lithv. 
anians on deck and give up their aristocratic 
third-class cabins. Though a number in the 
group were beginning to balk at Golda’s “moral- 
istic” leadership, none had the courage to deny 
idealism. Conditions on deck were particularly 
trying for the women with children; Golda had 
pangs of conscience; though sleeping quarters 
were subsequently made available in some of the 
public rooms for the children, it was tough 
going. Furthermore, the sacrifice had been in 
vain: the Lithuanians declined to establish bonds 
of friendship with the Americans. Unlike the 
Americans, the Lithuanians had been organized 
members of a halutz group; they were “real” 
pioneers, trained in agriculture and with an ex- 
cellent knowledge of Hebrew. Only two of the 
American contingent knew Hebrew; they were 
innocent of agriculture, and the Lithuanians 


scorned them as bourgeois and dilettante. This | 


was a hard blow. 

The Lithuanian /alutzim were young, stern 
and dogmatic. Not only did they decline to let 
the American group join them; they made no 








attempt to ease the blow. To Golda’s warm | 


offer, “Let us be a part of you,” they answered 
uncompromisingly: “We don’t want Ameri- 
cans.” They accepted money from more affluent 


Jewish passengers on the ship but would take | 


no help from the Americans. After World War | 


I, American Jewry had become identified in the 


minds of some East European Jews with a super- | 


cilious philanthrophy, a readiness to buy exemp- | 


tion from personal responsibility for their peo- 
ple’s fate by cash donations. As a result, the 
Lithuanians obstinately refused to be impressed 
by the American group’s demonstration of true 
faith and remained aloof and superior. In ret- 
rospect these airs seem hardly commendable, 
but apparently the Americans accepted the sit- 
uation without indignation. Since they had en- 
joyed a comfortable life in the United States, 
were ignorant of Hebrew and untrained in pi- 
oneering skills, they were prepared to be viewed 
as a lesser breed. They would have to prove 
their worth before they could gain admission 
into this spiritual aristocracy. A letter from 
Yossel to Sam (July 1921) reveals the touching, 
rancorless admiration by the inferior species: 
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“Shana wants me to add something to her let- 
ter. What can one write when there is such a 
mishmash in one’s head, such a mixture of East 
and West. When I see the hundreds of halutzim 
who are on the same ship I feel small and un- 


worthy. They are new Jews for us — grown 
up in the seven years of fire and need. Many 
of them worked in German mines — young 


people with hard muscles, who can sleep on the 
hard decks, who eat hard bread made of bran, 
and who speak Hebrew with the hard Sephardic 
accent. Real Hercules who are ready to build 
a land on just foundations with their backs. 
And not only a land but a new language. Fine 
young fellows, splendid human material which 
would be the pride of any people . . . The ship 
goes swiftly; we are approaching Egypt. I have 
strange feelings of excitement and uncertain- 
Caxs 

"Tinea life on deck had not resulted in closer 
ties with the Lithuanians, it certainly added to 
the discomfort of the journey. Shana permits 
herself a heretical outcry in a letter to the pa- 
tient Sam: “I can’t bear to stand in line and 
wait till something is handed out. I can’t bear 
to see how Haimke has to eat out of the same 
dish with another child. We were raised in an- 
other country in another manner.” Had a Lith- 
uanian halutz been privileged to read this last 
sentence he would probably have considered his 
doubts amply justified. 

On board ship was an immigration officer of 
the Mandatory Government whose function it 
was to examine the passports of immigrants to 
Palestine. He delighted in discouraging Golda 
and Regina. “How will you make a living?” 
he would ask the girls teasingly and he would 
mock their enthusiastic, “We will go on the 
land.” Regina remembered this British official 
because he, too, never left Palestine and re- 
mained to become a functionary in the Israel 
Department of Trade and Industry where he no 
doubt listened respectfully to directives from 
the Minister of Labor, Mrs. Golda Myerson. 

The journey which had started on May 23 
came to an end on July 14, when the train from 
Alexandria reached Tel Aviv. It was a blazing 
hot day. Sand stretched as far as the eye could 
see. The only reception committee consisted of 
a hotel-keeper, the owner of a wretched little 
hotel on Rehov Lilienblum, then the center of 
the new town. 

The first night in the Promised Land was dis- 
Piriting. The beds were full of bedbugs. And 
Morris, who now that he was among brethren 
had confidently left his precious American razor 
on the window sill, discovered in the morning 
that it was gone. 
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“New York Council Pioneer Women Extends 


Warmest Shona Tova Greetings to our Chaverot 


in New York and throughout the country, to 


our National Executive Board and to the 


Moetzet Hapoalot. May the New Year bring 


assurance of Peace and Security for Israel.” 


FLORENCE SELKIN, President 
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Nothing was going to be easy. The first 
weeks and months were the test. Even Regina 
wavered. If her mother had not made the tac- 
tical error of writing, “I suppose I’ll have to 
send you money for a ticket home,” she might 
have returned, unable to endure the hardships 
of the new life; but not after mamma’s letter. 

Golda had no regrets, at least none that were 
voiced. After a few weeks (August 24, 1921), 
she wrote a letter to Sam which is the best com- 
ment on her character and state of mind: 

“I'd like to write a long letter and podrobno 
(in detail) about everything, but Shana wants 
to mail the letter, and we must see about our 
baggage, so I'll write briefly. 

“Our group from the first day on divided 
into two sections. As soon as we arrived, in fact 
as we got off the train, Yossel wanted to return 
(Yossel died in Palestine in 1942. M.S.) at once. 
Not for political reasons but simply because 
sitting in America and talking about hard work 
is easier than doing the work. To deny oneself 
various comforts is also easier in talk than in 
deed. I am sure this is the only reason. The 
question is a quite different one for him who is 
a genuine Zionist, for him who does not come 
to Palestine to remain if it is good or to leave 
if it is bad, but who comes to remain and to 
suffer, yes, suffer a great deal under all condi- 
tions. 

“Today what do we see? First the political 
situation. I am no politician and cannot exactly 
describe to you the politics of England. But one 
thing is clear to me. If we will not go away, 
then England will help us. True, one feels the 
English government quite heavily in the coun- 
try but this does not frighten me. England will 
not choose the Arabs instead of us to colonize 
Palestine ... 

“Shortly after the pogrom (1921) the Arabs 
were great heroes but now halutzim are again 
arriving regularly. But as I said, not one of us 
can foretell the future, neither you nor I and 
not even Yossel. There is only one way: he who 
is a Zionist, he who cannot rest in the Galuth 
(Diaspora) must come here, but he must be 
ready for anything. 

“Economic conditions have gotten worse since 
the pogrom, but even for the brief while that 
we are here we can already see some improve- 
ment. All say that the last winter was a period 
of bloom and everything would have been mar- 
velous if not for the riots. 

“Another fact is important for me. Those 
who talk about returning are recent arrivals. 
An old worker is full of inspiration and faith. 
I say that as long as those who created the little 
that is here are here, I cannot leave, and you 
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must come. I would not say this if I did not 
know that you are ready to work hard. True, 
even hard work is hard to find, but I have no 
doubt that you will find something. Of course, 
this is not America, and one may have to suffer 
a lot economically. There may even be pogroms 
again, but if one wants one’s own land, and if 
one wants it with one’s whole heart, one must 
be ready for this. When you come I am sure 
we will be able to plan. Perhaps you will come 
with us to Merchavia. Get ready. There is no- 
thing to wait for.” 
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Moroccan Jews: Impressions 


by M. Dluznowsky 


O EXACT STATISTIcs are available for Moroc- 

can Jewry — the largest Jewish community 
of North Africa. The Jews of Morocco are 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
the country — from the largest cities to the 
smallest Arab villages; on the highest crags and 
at the foot of the Atlas Mountains; in caves, 
in dugouts; in the Sahara and along its borders; 
in cities and towns along the Atlantic; in the 
mellahs and medinas. In many of these places 
it is impossible to conduct any census. Not all 
the Jews are registered. Many of them have 
several wives — particularly the hill-Jews — 
and their households are large. If one were to 
believe the boast of the Moroccan Jews, they 
number at least a million. 

According to legend, Jews have certainly lived 
in North Africa since the days of King David. 
The tale is told that in the south of Morocco, 
three days’ journey from Sousse, there is a boul- 
der on which are engraved the words: “Joab, 
son of Zeruiah, drove the Philistines to this 
point.” Since Joab ben-Zeruiah was one of 
David’s captains, Moroccan Jews have come to 
the conclusion that they have been in North 
Africa at least since the days of King David. 

Safi is one of the most fascinating towns in 
Morocco, with an Arab population of 30,000 
and a Jewish community numbering 5,000. (I, 
myself, lived in the town for more than a year). 
According to a French historian who has writ- 
ten extensively about the Jews of Safi, they are 
descendants of the Canaanites; he claims that 
when the Jews fought the Canaanites they sent 
many prisoners to colonize the shores of the 
Mediterranean, near Algiers. These eventually 
moved on to Morocco where they were gradually 
converted to Judaism. There they settled in 
Safi because of its rich soil. The Safi Jews them- 
selves have no faith in this theory: they say that 
they migrated to the country much earlier. 

Jews seldom led a serene existence in Morocco, 
for they were subject to the whims of their 
Moslem rulers. In 808, the Caliphate issued a 
number of decrees against the Jews: they were 
to wear only black garments; they were forbid- 
den to ride horses; only sandals were allowed 
them — no shoes. In addition, they had to pay 
exorbitant head-taxes and were forced to live 
segregated from the Arab population, that is, 
in mellahs. These exist to this day. 

In all periods, Jews fought bitterly against 


conversion, assimilation, and persecution. At 
times their suffering was so acute that waves of 
conversion to Islam broke out. Maimonides 
wrote his famous “Iggeret ha-Shmad” (Epistle 
on Conversion) to encourage the Jews of North 
Africa to remain firm under the storm, for it 
would eventually blow over. 

Just as the Jews under Spanish rule had their 
golden age, so did the Jews in North Africa, 
and to this day their ancient glory brightens the 
wretchedness of their lives. During the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the greatest sages 
and gaonim among the Jews lived in North Af- 
rica: Hananeel Raphael Nissim, Isaac and Mo- 
ses Alfasi, Judah ben-Korish, Dunash ben-Lab- 
rat. In 1152-60, Maimonides lived in Fez — 
one of the most colorful and sacred cities among 
Mohammedans. The “Light of Life,”” Haim ibn 
Atar, lived in Morocco from 1696 to 1740, and 
his descendants still hold posts of honor in the 
Jewish community there. 

The Jews of Morocco fall into three catego- 
ries: the mountain, cave or desert dwellers; those 
who live in the mellahs; and the so-called Span- 
ish Jews. 

The mountain and desert Jews are tall, well- 
built, and strong as oaks. They are swarthy, 
with blue-black hair and dark, fiery eyes in 
which shines their sadness or a childish joy. The 
primitive lines of their faces tell of the winds 
of the mountains and the sun of the desert. Their 
women are modest, graceful, olive-skinned, and 
with delicate features. 

The life of the mountain Jews is backward 
and primitive. Some are nomads. For the most 
part they are shepherds, farmers, primitive 
craftsmen. Their bread and meager supplies of 
green tea are literally earned by the sweat of 
their brows. Their working-day begins at sun- 
rise and ends with the setting of the sun, when 
they and their beasts of burden are exhausted. 
They marry very young — at fourteen or fif- 
teen — and have large families. Many of the 
men take several wives. The women fade and 
lose their charm very young. 

They are extremely pious. The mountain 
Jews live in the spirit of Biblical Palestine. Leg- 
end and reality are confused in their minds. The 
thousands of years which separate them from 
the land of the Bible do not matter; time has 
no meaning for them. Some roam about the 
country, like pilgrims or emissaries of old — 
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looking for a cantor for their little community, 
a mobhel, a shochet. Others travel about to bless 
every Jew they come across. Some know a smat- 
tering of Hebrew, though their language is Ber- 
ber. Many wear gold earrings as a sign to the 
world that when the Hebrews in the wilderness 
forced Aaron to set up a golden calf and gave 
him their ornaments to melt down in order to 
fashion it, the ancestors of the present mountain- 
Jews of Morocco refused to do homage to the 
idol. 

If they do not marry and begin to raise fam- 
ilies by the age of fifteen or sixteen, they run 
away to the cities. There they either lose them- 
selves in the crowded mellahs or attend the Al- 
liance Israélite or ORT schools where they are 
taught a trade. In a few cases they manage to 
get out of the mellah and become tradesmen. 

The mountain Jews live, as a rule, at peace 
with their Arab neighbors who are their bro- 
thers in misery and need. Arabs in the outlying 
areas of Morocco are not so incited by propa- 
ganda as those in the cities. The mountain Jews 
watch their flocks, side by side with the Arabs, 
weave carpets together with them, burn their 
pottery in the same kilns, and even send their 
sons to the same school — the only difference 
is that the Jewish melamed as he sits cross-legged 
on the floor drills Hebrew passages of the Chu- 
mesh into his pupils’ heads while his Arab col- 
league teaches his pupils the Koran in Berber 
and Arabic. 


A{sour 80% oF THE Jews in the country live 

in the mellahs of the cities and towns. In 
Casablanca, which has a population of 700,000, 
there are 90,000 Jews. There are 20,000 Jews 
in Meknes, and the same number in Fez. 

All of the larger cities of Morocco have mel- 
lahs, relics of olden times. They are crowded, 
foul-smelling and have narrow, winding streets. 
There is a constant bedlam of raucous voices, 
beggars’ whines, quarreling, trading in high- 
pitched tones and general noise — a typical 
colorful, African scene. There is a constantly 
moving tapestry of colors, of black and white 
abayas, towering turbans and tiny round skull- 
caps, brown faces with flashing black eyes, 
countless blind beggars, eyes flashing behind 
veils, eyes sober and tragic. If a camel and a 
donkey have to pass each other in the narrow 
street, the drivers enter noisily into a struggle 
for the right of way. Business is conducted on 
the sidewalks. All manner of articles are laid 
out in the dust. Jew and Arab alike shriek their 
wares: nuts, vegetables, fish, mezuzot, carpets, 
woven cloth, sandals, bracelets, necklaces and 
every possible gewgaw under the sun. 
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In the walls of the houses which are clumsy, 
high, entirely without sunlight, arches have been 
cut. Here the Jewish tradesmen, artisans, and 
money-changers sit. In these little stores one 
can buy anything from a needle to a Koran, 
from a few tea-leaves to a splendid hand-woven 
carpet. In the medinah (where Jews and Arabs 
live together) the Arab store-keeper sits bare- 
foot and disheveled before a doorway; there is 
no place for him inside; he plays on a primitive 
instrument and sings a monotonous tune as he 
waits for the occasional customer. On _ the 
threshold of the next store sits his Jewish neigh- 
bor, also waiting patiently for a customer, as he 
hums is tune or peers near-sightedly into a 
Cabbalistic work, absorbed in another world. 

The Jewish artisans sit in their archways from 
early morning till late at night, sewing, stitch- 
ing and hammering. Cross-legged, stoop-shoul- 
dered, they do their mending and sewing — 
trousers or an abaya for an Arab or a Jewish 
customer; they patch shoes, hammer gold and 
silver, and make various metal ornaments; carve 
designs on bridal bracelets; dream of a piece 
of bread, sweet tea and kuskus (a delicacy popu- 
lar in North Africa) for the Sabbath — or of 
making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Money- 
changers, jewelry merchants, silversmiths, car- 
penters — all making a living from one another. 

In the mellahs, it is not unusual for fifteen 
or sixteen families to crowd into one small dwell- 
ing — without any plumbing, of course. Father 
or mother — or both — usually have trachoma 
and the children are rachitic, blind or tuber- 
cular. 

More than 40% of the Jews in the mellahs 
have some form of eye disease. There is a short- 
age of hospitals, clinics and medical facilities. 
Neither the Pasha nor the wealthy citizens of 
the city are overly concerned about the well- 
being of the people in the mellahs. The French 
authorities were more interested in building 
beautiful new houses in the desert for the upper 
classes, for the Europeans. In recent years, the 
French government of Morocco has established 
institutions to help individuals out of the ghet- 
tos. The Alliance Israélite and ORT, likewise, 
have established a number of modern schools 
and trade-schools where Jewish children are 
taught French and some trade. But the results 
are still minimal — like drops in the ocean. The 
Jew of the mellah lives under primitive and 
backward conditions. It will take many years 
to change this. 

An Arab water-carrier pushes his way through 
the narrow street of the mellah. His water-pail 
is made of camel hide. Across his shoulders hangs 
a string of bells which jingle and proclaim his 
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honorable trade. A Jewish beggar with out- 
stretched palm drags himself pitifully along; 
another sells a tiny packet of tea, a few nuts 
from the Holy Land; a spice-vendor cries his 
wares; an Arab tradesman in a white abaya 
pushes through the crowd, swaying on his don- 
key as his wives follow on foot gazing about 
them at the filthy, narrow little mellah streets. 

But not all the Jews of Morocco are crowded 
into the mellahs. Not all of them are ignorant 
and primitive. In the better sections of the city, 
where modern structures are going up and where 
one sees beautiful villas, half-Moorish, half- 
European in style, there is a large Jewish com- 
munity. These are the people who managed to 
work themselves up from poverty in the mel- 
lahs to small industry and trade in the city pro- 
per. Almost all the finer shops in the large cities 
of Morocco are in Jewish hands. Jews have done 
much for the industrial growth of the country, 
developing the markets for wheat, herring, sar- 
dines, hides, pottery and ceramics — establish- 
ing Morocco as one of the foremost colonial 
centers of industry and trade. 

College-trained young Jews hold positions in 
the government, in the post-office, and in banks. 
Only a small portion of the Arab youth go to 
schools of higher training. Although the Jew 
in Morocco is virtually at the beck and call of 
the lowliest Arab, the Jewish youth has never- 
theless succeeded in partially casting off the 
shackles of the mellah and in finding a niche 
for itself in the intellectual life of the country. 
Even in the mellahs themselves the period of 
servility is fast disappearing. Every mellah has 
a well-organized self-defense corps, prepared to 
protect the Jews in the event of an outbreak 
by the Arabs. The slogan is now “‘an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 

The third category of Moroccan Jewry in- 
cludes the Spanish Jews — descendants of the 
Jews who fled from Spain in 1492. They are 
proud of their lineage and still speak their Span- 
ish language — Ladino. They have their own 
schools and synagogues, are extremely orthodox, 
marry only among themselves, and strictly ob- 
serve all their old traditions and mores. Most 
of the Spanish-Portuguese Jews escaped from 
the ghettos when France assumed control in 
Morocco. They are wealthy, energetic, and 
make their influence felt in all fields of activity 
in the country. 

In the grey-blue dawn, when the African 
night disappears suddenly as though a curtain 
were lifted, a stream of men, women and chil- 
dren leave the mellahs — beggars, cripples, 
workers with their tools across their shoulders, 
tailors with their needles, thread and shears, Jews 
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driving donkeys laden with wares. Their goal 
is the section where the rich Jews live. A beg- 
gar makes a place for himself in the shade of a 
tree outside one of the finer villas. He takes 
out a book from under his coat and settles down 
to read — hoping that the master of the house 
will see him and favor him with a gift. He 
scorns the gesture of outstretched palm, he waits 
to be handed a coin, waits with dignity and 
patience. Blind and crippled beggars gather un- 
der the open villa windows and raise their voices 
in song, reminding the householder that all men 
are created equal. The artisans sit in the court- 
yard waiting for garments to mend, shoes to 
patch or furniture to repair. Peddlers call their 
wares and wait for cutomers. The poverty- 
stricken population of the mellahs hovers at the 
threshold of its wealthy brothers, waiting, hop- 
ing. At night they stream back to the misery 
and filth of their homes. 


THE SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL situation of the 

Jews in Morocco is shocking. Not only are 
they the prey of their Arab neighbors, but they 
are victims of their own ignorance. 

Scenes of incredible misery are common in 
the mellah cheder. Almost all the children are 
in tatters, rachitic, anemic. They sit huddled 
together on the floor — a hundred children or 
more in a room — as the melamed instructs 
them in Chumesh. Whenever a guest steps into 
the room, the children beg for money while the 
melamed smiles. Instruction is in the hands of 
the hacham who, as a rule, has very little train- 
ing himself. He is the spiritual leader of the 
mellah. Differences between Jews are settled by 
the hacham, but those between Jew and Arab 
are referred to the Arabic court, or to the Pasha 
himself. 

In the past few centuries Moroccan Jewry 
has created nothing except a handful of ethical 
tracts and books of folk tales. The orthodox 
and older generation is content with Yehuda Ha- 
levi’s “Hakuzri,” Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebu- 
chim,” and the Zohar. Many of the Jews have 
adopted Arabic customs and culture, though 
they have not permitted these to affect their re- 
ligious life. 

The Moroccan Jews have a rich folklore with 
a charm and beauty of its own. It consists most- 
ly of tales about saintly Jews and national he- 
roes who died for kiddush ha-Shem or laid down 
their lives for their people. For instance, there 
is the story of the beautiful young Jewish girl, 
Zuleika Zedekat, who died in 1834 in the city 
of Fez. She was beheaded because she refused 
to embrace Islam and become the bride of a 
Mohammedan prince. Zuleika’s grave is near 
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the entrance to the old city of Fez and it is re- 
garded as a holy place by the Jews of North 
Africa who make pilgrimages to it from all over 
the country. Then there is the story of the 
Zemurah brothers who lived in Morocco in the 
fifteenth century and gained many favors for 
their people; and the tales of the miracles 
wrought by Rabbi Amram of Sali in the seven- 
teenth century — every Lag b’Omer thousands 
of Jews come to his grave and spend three days 
and nights in dancing and praying. The same 
city of Sali, close to the city of Rabat where the 
French governor and the Sultan live, was the 
birthplace three hundred years ago of the “Light 
of Life,’ Ibn Atar. He was sentenced to be 
burned at the stake and fled to Safed where he 
founded yeshivot and prostrated himself upon 
the graves of the holy Cabbalists, 

Finally, there is the story of Rabbi Naphtali 
Ifrati of Ifron, a town where the Jews were 
carvers of arks to hold the scrolls of the Torah. 
Because of an outbreak between the Jews and 
the Arabs, a decree was issued that ten Jews 
must embrace Islam or Rabbi Naphtali would 
be executed. No Jews came forth to become 
Moslems and Rabbi Naphtali was sentenced to 
be burned alive. Before he was thrown into the 
flames, Rabbi Naphtali recited the Psalms and 
thanked the Almighty for granting him this 
opportunity of serving his God. He asked for 
water to wash his hands before invoking the 
name of the Lord. An Arab woman was stand- 
ing in the crowd, holding in her arms a water- 
jug. Rabbi Naphtali asked for a few drops but 
she refused him any water, saying she needed 
it all for her garden. He took off his gold ear- 
ring and threw it at her feet. Then she poured 
the water over his hands and he blessed the name 
of God. Because of this many of the mountain 
Jews of Morocco gave up wearing earrings. 

Jewish holidays are observed with great pomp 
and charm. These ceremonials represent for the 
Moroccan Jews an escape from drab and miser- 
able lives — from the misery and poverty of 
the Jew behind the mellah walls, as well as for 
the Jew of the mountains and caves, for the 
dweller in the desert. 

Moroccan Jews possess a zest for life which 
gives them the strength to suffer. If not for 
this strength and their faith, the tales of their 
forebears, and their traditions — who knows but 
what they would long ago have been carried 
away by the storms which have blown over 
them. They have a great deal of natural shrewd- 
ness anl intelligence. Many of them want to go 
to Israel where they can conduct creative 
and dignified lives. They want their voices to 
be heard among those of their brethren. 
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JEWIsH FRONTIER 


Granny 


(A Story) 


by Sylvan 


Ik THE MORNING while she still lay in restless 

sleep, her mind not attuned to awakening, 
with the light on her wrinkled face, she would 
raise her head from the pillow and stare at Mrs. 
Thorne, the attendant, who slept in the bed op- 
posite her. “What is the day?” she would ask, 
and the question — whether spoken in Yiddish, 
the language of her youth or in English, which 
she had learned from her children decades before 
— invariably began her day. 

“Granny, please go back to sleep,” Mrs. 
Thorne would beg. “It’s only six o’clock, and 
nobody in the house is stirring.” 

“What is the day?” Granny would repeat in 
a voice that even now in her dotage had an in- 
flexible ring of authority to it, a voice that from 
long habit was accustomed to giving orders. ‘Tell 
me please what is the day?” 

If it happened to be a week-day, Granny 
would drop back on the pillow, the disappoint- 
ment evident in her loud sigh. Propped up in 
- bed, she would wait apathetically until Elberta 
came up with the large tumbler of orange juice, 
for the family treated her as if she were a child, 
who every hour needed vital juices, vitamins, 
nourishing broths. On a week-day she would 
take the juice, sip it without protest, docile un- 
der their ministrations; but on Saturday a new 
spirit possessed her. This was her day. 

“I must get ready for Shul,” she would say. 

“Not at six-thirty, Granny.” 

But when she chose she heard nothing. “I 
must prepare for Shul,” she would insist in her 
inflexible voice. Mrs. Thorne would then dress 
her carefully, since regardless of weather or sea- 
son, Granny insisted upon her finest dress, beads, 
earrings, and other accessories. Rachel, her eldest 
daughter, had remonstrated with her about wear- 
ing diamond earrings to the synagogue: they 
would so easily become lost. But the caution 
provoked Granny. “Why shouldn’t I dress up to 
go to Shul?” she would demand, and she would 
insist not only upon the earrings but also the 
brooch which Berenice had given her on her 
seventy-fifth birthday, and the pearls with which 
al] the children had presented her three years 
before, when she had rounded out ninety. 

At seven she was ready. If they suggested 
that she eat a small boiled egg or a bow] of cereal 
which Elberta had just prepared, she brushed 
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them away indignantly. The orange juice, yes, 
but that was her sole concession. Only a few 
years ago she had refused to ride as a desecration 
of the holy day, but lately that particular viola- 
tion of the Law had grown blurred in her mind. 
Rachel’s gardener, Preston, drove her, and often 
as not she would mistake him for Andrew, her 
own house-boy of forty-five years before. “An- 
drew,” she would call, “do not drive the ferde 
so hard . . . Andrew, watch the buggy ... 
Andrew, have you watered the horses?” 


T THE SYNAGOGUE she climbed the back steps 

and found the family pew, which was near 
the ark, the same pew that Papa had bought 
years ago when all the children were small, and 
holiday after holiday, it had held them. Now 
she occupied it alone. 


Half-blind (the cataracts the surgeon had re- 
moved in 1940 had grown back and were now 
inoperable), she could not read the prayers, but 
from force of attendance knew the service by 
heart. She stood at the proper responses; bent 
and genuflected at the customary places; and 
when the Torah was carried around the Bima, 
she managed to find her way to the head of the 
aisle to touch the red velvet covering with her 
hands. When she set her mind to it she could 
even follow the sermon. But once the services 
were over and Mrs. Thorne came in from the 
vestry-room, where she remained waiting, since 
Granny would not permit her to come into the 
synagogue proper, to claim her for the ride home, 
the old lady allowed herself to be fondled, at- 
tended to, fussed over. Again she lapsed into 
the semi-invalidism the family expected of her. 


She had been transplanted from her own home, 
a house in which she had lived the largest span 
of her adult years, an immense house, built in 
the 90’s, with numerous porches, sitting and 
music and drawing rooms, with heavy damask 
and brocade drapes and ornate glass chandeliers, 
which Papa himself had personally selected in 
New York at the time they had built. She had 
sworn she would never leave this Akard Street 
place, and the children had been forced to get 
her away by a ruse; it was necessary, of course, 
for the neighborhoood was falling into disrepute; 
the parkway, where fifty years before she had 
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taken the children, was gone; and her neighbors 
and their houses had long since disappeared. The 
name of the street and the number itself now 
meant nothing to Granny, though sometimes she 
would look at Mrs. Thorne and ask, “What is 
it... What is 1805?” The fragments of the 
past were constantly turning up in her tired 
old mind, but, like stray pieces in a puzzle, she 
could do nothing with them. 


HEN A GRANDSON, Rubin, a man in his 40’s, 

drove down from Tulsa, she mistook him 
for Alex, his brother; and when they said, “Look, 
Mamma, it’s Rubin,” she raised her fist as if to 
strike them. “You think I did not know,” she 
exclaimed. She was fiercely proud and wouldn’t 
own up to a single infirmity. Later, alone with 
Mrs. Thorne, she did ask furtively, “Where does 
Rubin live?” And when told, replied, “Of course, 
I knew it all the time.” 

The living she constantly confused with the 
dead, and there were times when she had difficul- 
ty in making anything of the explanations the 
family offered her. “Why doesn’t my good 
friend, Mrs. Marcus, come in to have a cup of 
tea?” she would ask plaintively. “We were such 
good friends — she lived across the park, you 
remember, Rachel.” ‘“Mamma,” said Rachel 
gently, “she is dead. Mrs. Marcus died ten years 
ago.” She would stare at Rachel through her 
nearly-sightless eyes until comprehension came. 
“Ah, tot,” she would say. “But why did no one 
tell me she is gone.” 

They took her to Maxwell’s wedding and tried 
to place her in the bridal pictures, but she re- 
fused. ‘What am I doing at a Goy’s wedding?” 
she cried. Someone tried to hush her up; she 
was, however, a difficult person to quiet. And 
she would not pose because they could not ex- 
plain to her that even without the traditional 
Chuppa, it was still a Jewish wedding. 


HESE DAYS, to be sure, she seldom caused 

trouble. At meal time, they observed that she 
would be quiet, subdued, withdrawn. She al- 
lowed them to cut up her food, to feed her 
mashed potatoes and carrots. She did not notice 
that her wine was watered or that on Rachel’s 
table appeared a forbidden dish — shrimp. Oc- 
casionally she was aware of them, the children 
and grandchildren; for instance, why did no one 
eat bread? ‘‘Rachel,” she would order, “eat a 
slice of bread. I baked it myself.” 

“No, Mamma, we got it at the New York 
Bakery specially for you.” 

She did not hear; she never listened to their 
explanations. Suddenly a spark of memory fused 
into light. “Berenice?” She looked around the 
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table. “Why isn’t Berenice at the table? Bere- 
nice always ate my Challah.” 

“Poor Berenice,” said Rachel. ‘How she loved 
Mamma’s bread!” 

For a time Granny had inquired incessantly 
about Berenice, and a few weeks after the funeral 
they told her. They expected her to cry but 
they should have known better: she was too old 
for tears. Instead she nodded her head, murmur- 
ing, “But of course — she was an old woman,” 
and promptly forgot. “Why isn’t she at the 
table?” she asked tonight. ‘All the children 
should sit down together.” 

“Berenice is upstairs sick,” they said — it was 
the simplest way to placate her so that they could 
continue eating. 

“Then let the girl take her up a slice of bread,” 
she insisted. ‘‘Berenice liked to eat my bread.” 

They brought her the soup; the corners of 
her withered old mouth watered at the aroma 
and Berenice slipped from her mind like light 
fading on a long summer night. 


LAST WEEK Preston, the gardener, dressed in a 

white coat, had taken her in the car to pick 
up Rachel at the club, and inadvertantly he had 
driven down Ross Boulevard and had passed the 
Gates of Life Cemetery, where she recognized 
the bronze grill work and remembered that Papa 
had helped to pay for the gates. “We must go 
inside,” she said. “It is a Mitzvah to visit the 
cemetery.” 


“Oh no,” fluttered Mrs. Thorne. ‘Mrs. Rachel 
would never approve.” 


“Who told you to say where we go?” demand- 
ed Granny, and Preston had no choice but to 
drive in. They helped her out of the car at the 
family plot. Papa’s stone made no impression 
on her, even after Mrs. Thorne said in a hushed 
voice, “It’s Mr. Jake’s grave.” It was the same 
at Berenice’s, where finally the gardenias had 
taken to blooming, and at the waiting-plot of 
St. Augustine grass, enclosed by a patterned 
hedge in the fashion of eighteenth century parks. 
“Why did we drive in?” she asked, her mind in 
flight again. “Andrew, get the horses ready. I 
did not ask to be brought to this strange place.” 


Only when they helped her back into the car 
did she glimpse through the trees the little dove 
of peace on the white stone of Jean’s grave — 
the girl younger than the others, a child of her 
middle years. Sixty years before, the family had 
come out to the family plot in horse-drawn car- 
riages, she in their midst, then a robust woman 
in her prime, who with her life not even half 
over would bear two more children and survive 
those who supported her that afternoon; but in 
the hour of her loss she could not measure her 
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capacity for endurance and had cried out that 
she, too, must perish in the grave of the little 
girl, for what was her life without that sunny 
child’s laughter? Now the dove, though green 
with mildew, still lifted its wings in anticipatory 
flight from a world which it alone, in company 
with Granny, had survived. For a moment, yes, 
she paused, vainly, forlornly, peering at the 
marble. “Who?” she asked in her querulous 
voice. “Who is... ?” 

Mrs. Thorne whispered, “It’s Jean’s grave.” 

But the instant of perception, like water al- 
ready over the falls, was gone. “I don’t know...” 
she muttered, her eyes moving slowly past the 
stones and crypts, the familiar names that would 
never have any meaning for her again. “Ah,” 
she sighed... “Ah... where have they gone!” 
And a fragment of prayer came to her mind. 
“Do not cast me off in my old age,” she mur- 
mured from the back seat, as Preston drove 
away; presently her attention was diverted by 
the roses on the stone wall, and Preston had to 
stop and bring her two, with their thorns picked 
away. On Akard Street she had cultivated roses 
in her back-yard garden before any of the chil- 
dren had come. 


AAT THE DINNER TABLE she stirred. The shiny 

crust of the Challah drew her thoughts toge- 
ther. “What is tonight?” she asked. ‘Tell me 
quick, someone.” 

They looked at each other with long faces. 
They had not lighted the candles nor said the 
Kiddush; for unless she specifically remembered 
and requested it, they did not trouble to go 
through the ritual. 

“Shabbos!” she said, answering her own ques- 
tion. “Then I must bensh.” 

She started to scold them because they had not 
told her, but the words died away. She sprang 
to her feet. “Mamma,” they begged her, “sit 
still! You haven’t finished your dessert.” She 
brushed them away. “Let me pass,” she shrilled. 
She bustled into the kitchen. She knew where 
to find the candles; she secured them in their 
silver holders and took them to the window-sill. 
The sun was low in the sky; in another minute 
it would drop behind the Magnolia Tower. 

This interim was hers. Someone held a tiny 
globe of orange light to the wick. In the habit 
of earlier days she straightened her shoulders and 
drew her head back — thirty-five years before 
she had been striken with arthritis, but now she 
bore no trace of the malady; she had simply 
weathered all the ailments of her middle and old 
years. She placed her slim fingers before her 
eyes. The light gleamed on her white head. She 
waited as motionless as the oak in the patio that 
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was a quarter of her age. They could not sy 
her breathing and were frightened — until they 
heard her lips moving and were reassured. Shy 
blessed the living and the dead indiscriminately 
asked a special blessing for the coming weck 
and ushered in yet another Sabbath. 

“Now,” she said, turning around, “now we 
must sit down to eat.” 

It did no good to tell her that they had jus 
come from the table; so to indulge her, they took 
their places again to finish dessert. (She would 
confuse Martie, her son-in-law, as he sat at the 
head of the table, with Papa; and would coax 
Rachel, her seventy-year-old daughter, to cat, 
as if she were seven.) She walked on shifting 
ground, but tonight again she was mistress of 
her table; and when she glanced around, he 
eyes were filled with their old light. 

She listened closely to Martie, who, to placate 
her, intoned the Kiddush. He missed a word and 
she pounced on him, scolding him; and, giving 
him no other chance, picked up the melody and 
sang in cadence the words she knew so well. She 
sang them through to a sustained and majestic 
finish. “Now,” she beamed, “now, we are ready.” 
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5716 Rosh Hashanah 1955-1956 


L’SHANAH TOVAH TIKOSEVU!* 
TO OUR MANY FRIENDS... 
. .. And to Jewish people everywhere we send 
our most cordial ROSH HASHANAH GREETINGS. 
We join in the hopes and prayers that mankind 
the world over will enjoy the blessings of peace 
and happiness in this and many 
NEW YEARS TO COME. 


Milk ¢ Cream © Sour Cream @ Butter ¢ Buttermilk 
Eggs © Cottage Cheese © Chocolate Drink 








DAIRY PRODUCTS 
from SHEFFIELD FARMS 


*Traditional Hebrew New Year Greeting! 
May you be inscribed for a Happy New Year. 
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Shemuel 


by Judah Goldin 


HENEVER I READ A COMMENTARY or listen 

to some interpretation, particularly of a 
text I have myself studied intently, one of two 
questions takes possession of my thoughts and 
apparently determines my reaction. If I catch 
myself asking, “What has the commentator done 
to the Text?”, I discover that I am unable to 
read on or to attend with the necessary courtesy. 
Rather than let the commentator go on to the 
end of his argument, I try to interrupt him with 
“See here,” or, “What in the world are you 
talking about?” (In a book, the margins of the 
page are especially accommodating to outburst 
and crushing retort.) On the other hand, if 
the first question that comes to me is, “What 
has the Text done to the commentator?”, I am 
— if not a model student — at least a cooper- 
ative one. I am ready to listen carefully, I am 
eager to hear the man out. It may very well 
be that I shall disagree in the end — “No, no, 
my dear fellow, that isn’t it at all,” or, “O come 
now, will you look at that text once again” — 
in other words, I will not suspend judgment 
even as a willing student; but I am a student, 
not an antagonist. 


Obviously, it is not as simple as all that. Even 
the commentator who tries to force something 
into his source is not unaffected by it; and try 
as we might to interpret legitimately and not 
do violence, we probably cannot help reading 
our Own notions or expectations into the texts 
we read. What it comes down to, I suspect, is 
the presence or absence of a delicate combina- 
tion of the power of concentration and respect. 
In exegesis it all depends on the capacity of fo- 
cusing on the text, reading what is there not 
merely what one prefers to have there, and treat- 
ing what one reads at least as seriously as he 
expects his own comments to be treated. Given 
that capacity and civility the commentator will 
not only have an audience, but what is more, 
will revive in them the perception and sensitiv- 
ity that must be brought to any work, above 
all to a great work. 


I think thoughts like these frequently, but am 
led to formulate them at this time by Maurice 
Samuel’s splendid volume, Certain People of the 
Book,* because he demonstrates so lucidly and 





* CerTAIN PEOPLE OF THE Book by Maurice Samuel. 
Knopf, 363 pp., $5. 


imaginatively what commentary is like, and 
what it can accomplish when it is of a high 
order. “The People of the Book” — this is how 
he begins — “The People of the Book rise to 
me straight out of the Text. It seems to me 
that nothing about them is of my invention. I 
read and reread the record, and there they are.” 
There they most certainly are — Ahasuerus, and 
Balaam, and Palti, one-time husband of Michal 
daughter of Saul, and that nameless Hebrew 
servant girl in the house of Naaman, and Shiph- 
rah and Puah, and the wise woman of Abel, and 
Jael, Goliath and Og, Naomi, Rebecca, three of 
David’s wives, Jezebel, and Joseph. The roll 
call hardly does justice to the list of characters, 
for obviously the character of Balaam cannot 
be drawn without at the same time casting 
lights and shadows on Balak, Naomi cannot be 
described without Ruth, Jezebel without Ahab 
and Elijah, Rebecca without Isaac and Esau and 
Jacob. And so it is with every portrait. One 
personality comes to life and revives with him a 
whole family and clan and world; or more cor- 
rectly — for none of these people has been with- 
out life — we are awakened to the living pres- 
ence of these figures, and through them, with 
Samuel’s help, to the vitality that surrounds 
them. 


Samuel is able to do this for us because, as he 
says, he lets them rise straight from the source. 
That is to say, he has lived with them, listened 
attentively when they spoke and watched their 
movements, tried to understand what they said 
and did and what they did not say and did not 
do, and grasped that the details of their lives 
were not accidental events but symptoms and 
signals of personality. Such treatment I call 
Midrash (yes, I do regard Midrash as commen- 
tary of high order). This does not mean that 
the commentator, or Samuel, does not invent. 
But what is invented is immediately recognized 
as the natural, the inevitable filling in of out- 
line, the necessary vocabulary for the space be- 
tween the lines. When the Midrash, for exam- 
ple, reports to me what Abraham thought of 
on his journey with Isaac and the two servants 
to the Land of Moriah, I listen respectfully — 
because if Abraham is more than an audio-visual 
aid for a drivelling sermon, he surely must have 
had thoughts and anguish, moments of hesita- 
tion and triumphs of decision, and hour after 
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hour to reflect on that stunning command, in 
the course of a three-day journey, whose precise 
destination (note well, “to one of the moun- 
tains’) was not even revealed to him in advance. 
That he thought nothing is patently incredible. 
What is necessary, however, is that the commen- 
tator shall suggest — even invent — thoughts 
in keeping with Abraham’s character as far as 
the text gives it explicitly; just any thoughts, 
or Terah thoughts, will not do. 


HEN HE Is AT HIS BEST — by which I fear 

I mean when I agree with his interpretation 
— Samuel’s inventions are so persuasive that it 
takes me a second or third re-reading to realize 
that he is not paraphrasing or summarizing what 
the biblical account has black on white, but 
that he, Samuel, has taken over for the moment. 
There is, for example, the Jezebel-Ahab rela- 
tionship after the murder of Naboth, after Elijah 
has confronted Ahab in the vineyard with “Hast 
thou murdered, and now come to take posses- 
sion,” and Ahab’s crushed response, “Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy?” We read that then 
Ahab “rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon 
his flesh, and fasted, and lay in sackcloth, and 
went softly.” For a moment, it is hard to believe 
that Ahab — he who had done what was evil in 
the sight of the Lord, who had made the Ashe- 
rah, who provoked the God of Israel more than 
all the kings that were before him — it is hard 
to believe that this Ahab should now lie down in 
sackcloth or move on tiptoe. But evidently he 
did; the source says so plainly. Now let Samuel 
have his say: 


“J date from the Naboth murder a de- 
terioration in the relations between Ahab 
and Jezebel, for the outcome was the great- 
est disappointment in her life. She had 
never believed that he could let her down 
so. In the highly complicated though un- 
formulated gangster treaty which they 
called mutual love there was no provision 
for this mad intrusion of the conscience. 
She had kept her part of the bargain; she 
had given him the garden of Naboth. Now 
it was up to Ahab to be merry-hearted. 


“She had counted on it. She had antici- 
pated his joyful cry of: ‘Jezebel, you’re 
wonderful.’ She had approved with little 
cooings of admiration, his designs — the 
walks, the arbors, the beds of herbs. It had 
been such fun to plan the gift; it had been 
sO sweet to come proudly to him and say: 
‘Arise, take possession of the garden of Na- 
both the Jezreelite, which he refused to 
give thee for money.’ What was her re- 
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ward? Sick looks and incoherent words. 
He was in worse condition than before, re- 
fusing to talk to her, rolling about on the 
floor, sneaking into corners barefoot, wring- 
ing his hands, glaring about him; and when- 
ever she approached him, it was: ‘Go away! 
You don’t understand! Go away!’ 


“Baal damn and blast it! All this fuss, 
this fasting and sackcloth and ashes, about 
a piffling liquidation, an everyday affair 
which one usually assigned to a minor secu- 
rity officer and then forgot about. And 
who was the victim? An obstinate, mean- 
spirited little provincial nobleman who con- 
sidered the patch of land cultivated by his 
fathers more important than the king’s ne- 
cessity. To judge by the way Ahab was 
carrying on — but what sense was there 
in arguing with a guilt complex? What 
sense in pointing out to him that for hav- 
ing killed off Jehovah’s prophets she had 
suffered nothing more than the loss of her 
own. To be sure, she had not expected it. 
Very well; she had made a mistake, under- 
rating Him. But that had been years ago, 
and He had not bothered her or Ahab since. 
And she had not killed one of His prophets 
since then, either. This Naboth — what 
business was he of Jehovah’s? ‘You see!’ 
she exclaimed eagerly; ‘I was the one who 
did it, but me He leaves alone. There’s a 
fine Jehovah for you! If you only stand 
up to Him... .’ 


“There was no sense in arguing with a 
guilt complex, but she had to talk or burst. 
She said all these things and more to Ahab, 
but he did not answer. She blamed herself, 
however, for having let him go down to 
the garden alone, for there the horrible 
Thing had appeared to him, the unwashed, 
unkempt, skin-girded creature with the 
piercing voice, and that had ended it. She 
had followed, and found Ahab lying there, 
and the servants told her that the mad Je- 
hovah prophet had entered and left, no one 
knew exactly how or at what particular 
moment. 


“It would have been a very different 
story, she thought, if she had only been 
there. And indeed it would, though not 
as she thought. . . . Looking on Ahab, she 
would have been made aware of such a 
repudiation of her, such a loathing, that 
she would have been frightened for her life. 
As it was, she found Ahab in the midst of 
the after-effects, and they were bad enough. 
He came out of them of course, and carried 
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on for another three years, but it was never 
the same again between them. She did not 
trust him. He was not fit to be king, and 
she could not be king for him if this was 
how he responded to her help. She was per- 
haps wrong in blaming Elijah. Kill Elijah 
and Ahab would find himself another bogy- 
man. Naboth too: he was just a symptom, 
not a cause. Obviously Ahab was unbal- 
anced; the strain ran through his people, a 
hereditary debility planted there by their 
God in the desert days, making them un- 
civilizable. In vain had Ahab tried to find 
a cure by marrying into the healthy royal 
Phoenician stock; in vain had she labored 
with him and with his people.” 


If you protest that this is pure Samuel, I must 
ask, How long is it since you last read the First 
Book of Kings? Of course it is Samuel, but 
Samuel on whom the Text has done its work. 
He has lived with that nefarious couple a long, 
long time, and knows them. It is a miracle he 
escaped; probably he owes his skin to Obadiah. 
But surely we must ask: What did Jezebel make 
of Ahab’s behavior after so many years of her 
influence on him, after so long an acquiescence 
on his part to her Baalism? 

Long before the age of Ahab there lived in 
Pethor on the Euphrates a genuine prophet, Ba- 
laam (when Samuel dismisses as “‘a ridiculous 
exaggeration” the tradition which declares that 
a prophet like unto Moses has arisen among the 
nations, namely, Balaam, he misses the intent 
of the Midrash, which is not at that point con- 
cerned with the stature of Balaam, as with the 
human, non-divine character of Moses). Ba- 
laam is a fascinating character, and from the 
earliest days of biblical interpretation excited 
interesting comment. Everyone tries to explain 
why this man, capable of receiving divine reve- 
lations, sensitive to the divine accent, though 
apparently ready to curse Israel for a price nev- 
ertheless submitting — albeit against his will — 
to the divine compulsion, why this man should 
in the end think up a disgusting plan which, 
to be sure, will work havoc in Israel but will not 
— as he knows all along — leave God’s per- 
manent curse on them, while himself he drags 
down to baseness and destruction. A necroman- 
cer, a run-of-the-mill soothsayer might be so 
stupid; but a prophet, how is one to explain 
that? To answer this question one must first 
understand what Balaam had in mind from the 
very beginning. “I shall perhaps be laughed at,” 
Samuel tells us, “but only by those who have 
never become acquainted with the lunacies of 
the artist. Balaam wants primarily to be an in- 
dependent power, controlling a part of the uni- 
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verse. He does not care a goat’s bleat about 
Moab, or about Israel, about who defeats whom, 
and who is destroyed. He wants a share of the 
omnipotence and he thinks, God help us, that 
he has found a way of turning the trick. He will 
compel God to have him say what he wants, not 
what God wants. He is not interested now in 
the distinction between ordinary blessings and 
the blessing, because it is impossible to compel 
God in either area. If he can only prevent God 
from overmastering him at the crucial moment, 
and turn the tables on Him, precisely at the 
moment of communion, he will have won. And 
he remembers with especial self-loathing and 
God-loathing how, in the first attempt, he was 
so carried away by submission and honesty that 
he wailed: 


Let me die the death of the righteous, 
And let mine end be like his — 


and meant it, meant it to the depths of his tor- 
mented soul.” Denied a share in omnipotence, 
he would befoul the Omnipotent’s people. “His 
contempt for Balak and his barbarians was over- 
ridden now by his loathing for the people of 
the blessing, and that too was secondary to his 
rancor against the God who had been his in- 
spiration and had become his nemesis. How de- 
licious, after he had been compelled to cry be- 
fore the assembled Moabites: 


How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 
Thy dwellings, O Israel! — 


how delicious to see tent and dwelling perma- 
nently abandoned for the groves and altars of 
Chemosh, and to think of the yet unborn Mo- 
abite-Israelite generations as a continuing mock- 
ery of the blessings, if not in the fleeting memory 
of man, then in the reliable memory of God. 


“Such were his ‘intentions,’ and he harbored 
them, after his fashion, though he knew them 
to be impossible. . . . ‘He returned to his place’ 
after his humiliation on the heights, and he 
could not rest... . [But] he could delude him- 
self with a preliminary success. Come what 
might later, he was for the time being filled 
with the drunkenness of victory, and with an 
obscene Schadenfreude. He was satisfying his 
visceral itch to desecrate the highest with the 
lowest, and while the revels in the groves lasted 
he tasted the bliss of anticipated omnipotence.” 


] 4M REaDyY To apmiT that an insight of this 

sort, and this idiom, probably reflect the mind 
of a modern, particularly a writer or artist. Nev- 
ertheless I insist Samuel is not forcing into the 
source what is not there. He is expressing in 
terms that are familiar to us, in behavior with 
which we have had direct experience, what the 
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original drama represents. It is not the use of 
one’s own vocabulary which misrepresents an 
ancient source; what misrepresents it, even if 
one recaptures its archaic syntax, is rearranging 
its content in such a way as to change the ori- 
ginal values and intent and outcome. Our 
source manifestly sees Balaam as a prophet and 
a villain in one. Our task is to try to understand 
that extraordinary conjunction. To deny Ba- 
laam prophetic powers altogether, or to ignore 
his villainy as a mere prejudice of the biblical 
writers — either of these is a falsification of the 
record, regardless of how successfully one re- 
captures the biblical style in the retelling. 


It is essential to keep this in mind — so it 
seems to me — if we are to understand why 
Samuel so often succeeds in his portraits while 
so many novelists (I am thinking particularly 
of a whole batch of novels on David I once 
read) fail. They exploit the biblical data, but 
they describe men and women who may have 
been on land or sea but never were in Scripture. 


Nor does Samuel succeed with every one of 
his characters. I cannot agree with his Isaac 
who, he suggests, himself never intended the 
blessing for Esau. The brilliant chapter on Jo- 
seph — how right to have placed it as the final 
chapter of the book! — is unfair to Reuben 
and (despite Samuel’s acute criticism of Mann) 
underestimates the role of the blessing in the 
venomous hatred of Joseph by the brothers. 
Since I feel strongly about this, I would like to 
take a paragraph or two to make my point. 

Samuel writes: 


“But Thomas Mann, while acknowledg- 
ing that the blessing is the heart of signi- 
ficance in the people and its history, con- 
tinues the process of elimination into the 
sons of Jacob! He makes it appear that 
Joseph and his brothers were at war for the 
possession of the blessing, even as Jacob and 
Esau had been, and Isaac and Ishmael before 
them. As he sees it, Judah becomes the next 
carrier of the blessing, and the others re- 
ceive ordinary blessings. Then why not 
keep up the elimination until the end of 
time, with only one man in each genera- 
tion chosen and all the rest extruded? Ac- 
tually Jacob blesses all his sons; unevenly, 
to be sure; but not to a single one of them 
. . . does he transmit the exclusive Abra- 
hamitic blessing as such. And the reason 
is that all of them have their share in it; 
it has become by now the tacit possession 
of the whole folk. Judah is, indeed, singled 
out to be the progenitor of the Messiah; 
a great distinction certainly; but it does 
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not exclude a single brother from the peo- 
ple of the blessing, from a full share in its 
torments, ecstasies, lapses, punishments, and 
recoveries. 


“Thus the nature of the struggle between 
Joseph and his brothers is put in false per- 
spective, and confused with the struggle 
of the patriarchs.” 


But this misses the mark. The question is not 
what Jacob knew and was going to do about 
the blessing. The question is, What did the bro- 
thers think all the time, how did they feel? If 
the past was any criterion, they had little reason 
to expect that “this rejection of all but one in 
each generation, could not go on indefinitely,” 
that “it had to stop somewhere, and it stopped 
with Jacob’s sons.” We know this, we know 
(along with Jacob, if you will — though he 
nowhere let on he knew except in the act of 
the final blessing) that all twelve of them re- 
mained “within the orbit of the blessing.” But 
the boys did not; and the hatred mounted high- 
er and sank deeper over this because of Joseph’s 
maddening conduct which seemed to them a 
sinister dreaming and scheming to seize the 
blessing all for himself. 


I may not agree then with Samuel on this or 
that interpretation, but he compels my atten- 
tion, concentrated attention, because he is not 
being cavalier with his source, because like all 
the grandees of exegesis he treats the Word se- 
riously. 


And it is a further characteristic of such 
treatment to quote the Source generously. Here 
again the volume reminded me that I was in 
the presence of authentic Midrash. This inter- 
weaving of comment and quotation is not only 
a lesson in literary craftsmanship, in how to 
add stature to your exposition without becom- 
ing either ponderous or gaudy (as when you 
quote only to show off) — this interweaving is 
not only a lesson, then, in the art of writing, 
but an example of devotion. Never is the reader 
allowed to forget the original text which is after 
all our chief concern. Heaven bless in fact all 
those commentators who reveal the sense of the 
original and do so in a way which makes its 
words sweet in our mouth. In no other way, 
as Samuel so wisely perceives, is it possible to 
capture the wit in certain sentences, the solem- 
nity in others, and the deliberateness of the bib- 
lical writers in their choice of words. 


And having said this I must quote once more 
at length, a whole section of Samuel, in order 
to illustrate another midrashic quality in Certain 
People of the Book. ‘The section occurs in the 
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midst of Samuel’s portraiture of Elijah and Je. 
zebel and Ahab and their supporting cast. 


“We are by this time confronted with 
a series of questions which must so trouble 
the reader — that is, if his mind works at 
all like mine — that it is impossible to con- 
tinue with the narrative until they have 
been got out of the way. 


“What kind of game is going on here? 
The first thing we learn about Elijah is that 
he delivers a message from God to Ahab 
and then has to run for his life because of 
Jezebel. He is compelled to live in the 
open, and depend on the ravens and the 
brook for food and drink. When the brook 
dries up in the drought he must take refuge 
with a widow in Zarephath, who had been 
‘commanded’ to feed him, but is herself 
starving to death, with her son, so that it 
is Elijah who feeds them. One would think 
that having, for His inscrutable reasons, 
compelled Elijah to live in discomfort by 
the brook Cherith, God would thereafter 
provide him with decent quarters and ade- 
quate sustenance. Then, for no reason that 
we know of — though the poor widow 
speaks of her past sins — the widow’s son 
dies, and she and Elijah suspect that this is 
in some way connected with him and his 
mission. But what is all this about? Why 
must Elijah flee before Jezebel, when God 
is on his side? And if God ‘commanded’ 
the widow to feed Elijah, why is she igno- 
rant of the command? And if the verse 
merely means that God had ‘arranged’ to 
have her feed Elijah, why didn’t God see 
to it that she had a perpetual supply before 
Elijah came? Or, for that matter, even 
though Elijah had never come. Why could 
not God have kept the brook Cherith run- 
ning specially for Elijah? Or have angels 
deliver the daily ration of water just as He 
had the ravens bring him a daily ration of 
bread and meat? 


“For that is what I would have done if 
I had been God. Or, better still, I would 
have taken care of Elijah’s safety and com- 
fort to begin with, and not permitted Je- 
zebel to turn him into a starving fugitive. 
Come to think of it, I would have avoided 
the whole senseless business. Do not laugh 
at me. ... What was the drought for? To 
teach Ahab a lesson? We shall see that he 
learned nothing from it. Neither did Je- 
zebel, or the Israelites. Thousands of peo- 
ple must have perished, among them in- 
nocent men and women and children, for 
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there was a faithful remnant among the 
Israelites. What about these innocent ones? 
When the young son of the widow died — 
presumably from the aftereffects of long 
malnutrition — Elijah brought him back 
to life. That was fine; but no provision 
seems to have been made for the revival of 
other victims of the famine. 


“But let us go back still farther. Why 
being omnipotent, does God go and create 
a world that has to be taught lessons? Why 
did He not — and so on, and so on. 


“It comes down again to that desperate 
question of questions which harasses us in 
all our meditation, and which cannot be 
answered because it is not a question, but 
a disguised statement of the limitations of 
our mental possibilities: Why is the world 
as it is? Or why is that which is? Why 
could not that which is have been some- 
thing else? 


“At one time or another every man has 
asked himself: why didn’t God make me 
somebody else? He forgets that to two and 
a half billion people (to speak only of our 
contemporaries) he is somebody else, and 
when he thinks otherwise, he is in a hope- 
less minority of one. 


“Why is the world as it is, and not 
otherwise?’ If it were, would we know it? 


“We are also toying with absurdity when 
we use the word ‘omnipotent.’ We do not 
know what we are asking for. We can no 
more conceive omnipotence than we can 
conceive the infinite or the infinitesimal. 
And when we ask: ‘Is God omnipotent?’ 
we are really asking: ‘Can God do that 
which doesn’t make sense to us?’ If He 
can, how can we even start talking about 
it? 

“But let us not conclude that because 
for us there is no infinite and no infinitesi- 
mal, therefore there is no bigger and no 
smaller. And if each of us is not a some- 
body else to himself, let us not conclude 
that therefore he cannot change himself 
into a somebody else to his own past self. 
Finally, let us not assume that the world 
is not also otherwise than it is, waiting to 
be seen as such by the somebody elses into 
which we shall change. 


“It is this changing, this dynamism, per- 
ceived with the first effort of the human 
intellect (the conscious will to be better 
distinguishes us from the animals), that 
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concerns us; to be aware of it, and to co- 
operate in the right direction, is the proper 
destiny of man. In this everlasting dyna- 
mism an Elijah tugs with us in the right 
direction, a Jezebel in the opposite direc- 
tion.” 


With these words we have manifestly been 
lifted from our role as readers and from the 
world of literary criticism into the center of liv- 
ing issues. Like the classical commentators Sam- 
uel has recognized that the Book was from the 
very beginning intended not as a distraction for 
the reading hour, but as an involvement. The 
words of the Torah, a passage in the Séfre tells 
us, are not an ancient document, but like some 
recently promulgated order — to which all flock 
with their hearts beating fast: what now? is 
is life or death? Suddenly Ahasuerus and Balaam 
and Palti and the Hebrew servant girl and Shiph- 
rah and Puah and that Abel woman and Jael 
and Goliath and Og and Naomi and Rebecca 
and David’s wives and Jezebel and Joseph and 
all their hosts have stepped out of the picture- 
album and taken each of us by the hand. And 
that we can go with them once again is Samuel’s 
wondrous work. 
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Israel Among the Nations: 
The Report of the Envoys 


Israel’s ambassadors and min- 
isters to the nations of the world 


were asked the following ques- ‘ 
tions by the correspondents of the - 


Histadrut weekly, D’var HaSha- 
vua, published in Tel Aviv: 

1. What are the special prob- 
lems which face the Israel lega- 
tion in the country in which you 
serve? 

2. What 
activities? 

3. What are the political, cul- 
tural, and economic relations be- 
tween Israel and the people your 
legation works with? 

4. What is the situation of the 
Jewry of that country and what 
is its relation to Israel? 

A number of the ambassadors 
and ministers answered the ques- 
tions, most of them orally and 
some in writing. 


are the legation’s 


By the Ambassador to the United 
States and Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, 


Abba S. Eban 


[IN 1818, JoHN ADAMS AND 
Thomas Jefferson published let- 
ers in praise of a pamphlet writ- 
ten by Mordecai Manuel Noah 
urging the establishment of a Jew- 
ish state in Palestine. The idea of 
Israel reborn has remained close 
to the hearts of the American 
people since that time. When Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson were asked to suggest a 
design for the seal of the United 
States, they suggested that the seal 
represent the Children of Israel 
crossing the Red Sea on their way 
to the Promised Land, with the 
inscription, “Rebellion against ty- 
rants is obedience to God.” 

One cannot understand the es- 
sence of the relationship of Israel 
and the United States withdut 
understanding this traditional 
sympathy and feeling of kinship. 
The history of the Jews, in which 
the aspiration to national freedom 
is woven as an unending thread, 
was known to the heart of the 
American people long before they 
met with the State of Israel. Free 
Israel has become a concept which 


the American people has firmly ip 
its consciousness; a relationship, 
uniquely close, shows itself even 
when there are sharp differences 
between the two countries. Ih 
contrast, the relationship of the 
United States with other coun. 
tries of the Middle East is’ really 
only a superficial one. 
Israel-United States friendship 
reaches its peak when the relation. 
ship between them is understood 
by both and expressed by both, 
In 1954, some two hundred years 
after Franklin and Jefferson tried 
to represent America’s independ- 
ence with symbols of Israel’s free- 
dom, an American official said in 
Jerusalem: “. . . the prophets of 
Israel were the first to demand 
justice in man’s relations to man. 
The ideas they expressed served 
as the foundation for American 
democracy; they were made a part 
and parcel of our Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitu- 
tion. We are therefore bound to 
Israel by common ideals, and 
others will surely join us...” 
When Israel became a state, the 


United States preceded all other | 
countries in recognizing us. She | 
denounced Arab aggression force- | 
fully, and made every effort to | 


bring the fighting to a halt under 


conditions that would insure our | 


independence. These policies were 
supported by the two major par- 
ties. There were at all times many 
members of both parties who were 
sympathetic to Israel. In various 
administrations, and in assemblies 


of a political nature, sympathetic | 


words for Israel were heard and 
declarations of friendship for Is- 
rael spoken. 

It was clear from the beginning 
that the Arab countries would 
exert pressure on the United States 
and try to persuade her to stop 
aiding Israel and break the ties 
of friendship. One can see in the 
events of the past seven years an 
attempt on the part of the United 
States, sometimes forceful, some- 
times hesitant, to find a road be- 
tween the two poles of conflicting 
influences. We have not always 
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been bosom friends. Disagreements 
and even sharp arguments have 
taken place. We cannot yet place 
these events in their historical per- 
spective, as the events themselves 
are now in the making. It is espe- 
cially dangerous to assess argu- 
ments which arise out of a differ- 
ence of interests and viewpoints. 
But every nation has the right to 
disagree with others: a nation is 
sometimes obliged to present mat- 
ters as it sees them. Within these 
limitations, we may consider the 
following as a well-founded fact: 
the policies of the United States 
show a clear and strong tendency 
to preserve the basic principles on 
which her fellowship with Israel 
was established. 


By the Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Eliahu Elath 


N ENGLAND THERE IS A SAYING 

that “The capital of the Middle 
East is London.” In spite of the 
changes which followed World 
War II, this saying may still be 
considered as basically true. The 
British Commonwealth generally 
and Great Britain particularly are 
intimately connected with the 
countries of this region. There 
are, for example, the military and 
political agreements between Great 
Britain and Iraq, Great Britain 
and Jordan, and the new agree- 
ment between Great Britain and 
Egypt. Britain has trade and 
economic interests in every coun- 
try of the Middle East. Moreover, 
Britain is one of the three great 
powers in the Western World 
which consider themselves re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of 
internal security in the Middle 
East and pay special attention to 
the region’s events and problems. 
It is therefore unnecessary to say 
more about the importance of our 
state’s relations with Great Britain 
in the field of Israel’s foreign 
policy. 

Since the establishment of the 
State, we have made much prog- 
ress in our relationships with Great 
Britain. Sometimes, when we look 
at the development of these re- 
lationships, we are astonished at 
the magnitude of the change for 
the better which has taken place 
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in so short a time. There are many 
reasons for this change, the basic 
one — the British tendency to for. 
get the past and to build on the 
bases of existing reality and pre. 
sent and future interests. To the 
Briton, Israel is more than an ex. 
isting reality. Britain has learned 
to appreciate the courage and dar- 
ing of the State’s founders; its 
attempts to absorb immigrants and 
integrate them; its social and cul- 
tural accomplishments; its eco- 
nomic progress. One can unhesi- 
tatingly say there is a general ap- 
preciation of Israel’s spirit in 
building a country and its efforts 
to overcome the many difficulties 
besetting it and to make rapid 
progress towards establishing itself 
as a peace-loving state and a dy- 
namic and progressive partner in 
the fellowship of nations. The 
British are sympathetic toward Is- 
rael’s constitutional institutions 
and its system of government, 
which stand in sharp relief against 
the socially and economically 
backward Middle East with its po- 
litical instability. There is likewise 
a sympathetic feeling toward the 
Holy Land and to the Biblical 
tradition. Israel’s cultural activ- 
ities have evoked a positive, even 
enthusiastic, response. The visit of 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
to England is worthy of particular 
mention in this respect. 

The period of decline and crisis 
in our relationships with Britain 
could not obscure in the minds of 
many in England the fact that the 
Balfour Declaration opened a new 
period in Jewish history, in the 
Zionist movement, and in_ the 
building of our national home, nor 
did it conceal the historic responsi- 
bility which the eclaration 
placed upon Britain. When rela- 
tions with this country were 
established, after Israel’s recogni- 
tion by the British government, 
we were aided by our many old 
friends in improving and cement- 
ing these relationships. 

In our relationships with Eng- 
land the value of our economic 
ties shows itself; England is still 
the largest market for our citrus 
fruits. The Jafia orange is well- 
liked by the British consumer and 
competes successfully with oranges 
from other countries. If it were 
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not for the British foreign-trade 
restrictions, we could expand the 
scope of our economic and trade 
relations. We look forward to bet- 
ter conditions, for the good of 
hoth countries, and meanwhile we 
are trying to do what we can to 
balance the trade relations between 
ys and to attract investments, 
particularly by Jews, to Isragl. It 
is important to note here that 
Israeli students studying here ac- 
quire not only a trade or profes- 
sion—they learn about the British 
eople, its spiritual and social char- 
acter, its various institutions, etc. 
This will be of help, when the 
students return to their home, in 
cementing the relations between 
the two peoples. 

For our part, we try to bring 
the British people closer to an un- 
derstanding of Israel and events in 
Israel. Two Israel exhibits were 
held in London: one, ‘The Land 
of the Bible,” showed historical 
and archaeological items from Is- 
rael; the second, “Israel Scientific 
Papers,” presented the work of our 
best scientists. Thousands of Bri- 
tons, young people among them, 
visited these two exhibits. 

The invitation of visitors from 
England to Israel serves as an im- 
portant means of bringing toge- 
ther the two countries. In the past 
few years, many members of Par- 
liament, journalists, and impor- 
tant figures in science, economics, 
literature, etc., have visited our 
country. Many of them became 
our fast friends, ready to help us 
at all times. Articles and sketches 
which were published following 
these visits in the British press 
(including professional and trade 
journals), made our work in the 
field of information and explana- 
tion much easier. The British press, 
by the way, gives sympathetic at- 
tention to Israel and her problems. 
“The Anglo-Israel Society” and 
the “Anglo-Israel Trade Office,” 
whose members are appointed 
from among important figures in 
England, contribute greatly to 
the cementing of our mutual eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural ties 
and assist the embassy in its work. 

In the political field, as I have 
noted, the British public feels a 
true sympathy for Israel. Never- 
theless, one must beware of exag- 
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gerations, and it is well to know 
that the British government—be 
it Conservative or Labor—is not 
prepare to sacrifice its traditional 
friendly ties with the Arab na- 
tions and British interests in those 
countries for the sake of a friend- 
ship with Israel alone. It is im- 
portant to remember, then, that 
the Israel-Arab disputes make Bri- 
tain’s implementation of her aings 
more difficult—those aims being 
friendship both with the Arab 
states and with Israel. 


One may say that one of the 
principles of British foreign policy 
is the preservation of a balance in 
her relations with Israel and the 
Arab nations. 

In pursuing this policy the Brit- 
ish government is not passively 
bound to the past. With the sup- 
port of the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment, Britain hopes, together with 
the giving of guarantees for Isra- 
el’s security in case of attack, for 
a relaxation of tension in the area 
and for finding ways to advance 
the cause of peace and understand- 
ing between Israel and her neigh- 
bors. The government is sensitive 
to fears expressed in Israel (con- 
cerning its security) at the time 
of the new agreement between 
Great Britain and Egypt. The 
debate in both houses of Parlia- 
ment, which demonstrated a feel- 
ing of sympathy for Israel and an 
understanding of her problems on 
the part of all sections of Parlia- 
ment, showed that the government 
is prepared to allay these doubts 
by a declaration that it would not 
assist unilateral armament to a 
point which might endanger Is- 
rael’s security. The government 
would also undertake to extend 
military aid to Israel in case of an 
attack by any or all of the Arab 
nations. 


These problems and many 
others, of a political or other na- 
ture, constitute the focal point of 
discussions between our govern- 
ment and its representatives in 
London on the one hand and the 
British government and its re- 
presentatives in Israel on the other. 
And there has finally been some 
progress, from our point of view. 
Here one must remember the im- 
portant fact that the best interests 
of Israel are not the exclusive con- 
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cern of any one party in England. 
Friendship for Israel and concern 
for her problems are apparent in 
all three major parties. The last 
debate in Parliament on Middle 
Eastern affairs, which I mentioned 
above, is witness to this encourag- 
ing fact. 

And finally, the Jews of Britain, 
with whom the embassy maintains 
strong ties, participate in the em- 
bassy’s activities and also work 
for the spread of Zionism and 
halutziut among the youth. These 
have been fruitful efforts. Brit- 
ish Jewry stood by our side 
throughout all the difficult periods 
we have experienced, and feels 
a deep and abiding sympathy for 
our state and is ready to help in 
its upbuilding. 

After four years in London, it 
seems to me that we will be able 
to extend and strengthen our ties 
with this country, which plays so 
important a role not only in the 
Middle East, but also in the in- 
ternational scene, as a force seek- 
ing peace, freedom, and interna- 
tional cooperation. 


By the Former Minister to 
Burma, David HaCohen 


"THE REPRESENTATIVES OF ONE 

country in another work with- 
in a framework of diplomatic act- 
ivities which have been traditional 
in international relationships for 
centuries. But it would be a mis- 
take to assume that custom pre- 
vails in all areas of the work. There 
are, for example, problems which 
arise between Israel and other na- 
tions which are posed because of 
these nations’ position as strong 
powers in the world. And there 
are problems posed by the’ parti- 
cular relationship between our 
our country and another in polit- 
ical or economic areas. There are 
those, too, posed by the large Jew- 
ish population of another country. 

Israel’s legation in Burma has, 
for all practical purposes, none of 
these factors to contend with. Bur- 
ma is not a great power. She has 
no special political or economic 
problems which interest Israel espe- 
cially. There is almost no Jewish 
population. Israel’s representatives 
here must therefore approach their 
problems with a different aim in 
mind. 
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Our state has a direct interes 
in studying the reawakening of 
nationalism among the Asiaty 
peoples who not long ago receive 
their independence, freed them. 
selves of colonial rule, and ap. 
peared on the international scene 
Not only are we interested jp 
their reactions to global problems 
but it is one of our main interests 
to present and explain our pro. 
blems to these new nations and to 
prevent them from joining th 
enemies of Israel. 

The establishment of these re. 
juvenated nations, considered ip 
the light of the accompanying 
political, social, and industrial re. 
volution, is of special interest to u 
and provides a field for the ex. 
change of ideas, pooling of experi- 
ences, and even for joint action, 
insofar as our relationships permit, 

Burma, which is situated in the 
center of Asia geographically, ra- 
cially, and religiously, is under the 
pressure of two great powers on 
either side — India and China, 
each with its own form of gov- 
ernment; and is near or borders on 
many smaller Asiatic countries: 
Pakistan, Thailand, Vietnam, In- 
donesia, and Ceylon, for example. 
Burma is a crossroads, a bridge — 
a meeting-ground for the repre- 
sentatives of many countries. Con- 
sidered in this light, Israel’s lega- 
tion here has an important role to 
play. The democratic form of gov- 
ernment here and its enlightened 
socialism constitute another factor 
which brings Burma’s government 
close to our state. 

The conditions I have mention- 
ed provide a sort of road-map for 
Israel’s emissaries in their work. 
After a year and a half here, we 
can say that through systematic 
and watchful adherence to these 
lines in attempting to penetrate 
the problems of this area, we have 
succeeded in setting up a network 
of activities which have tied to- 
gether our two countries—coun- 
tries which might at first glance 
seem so different and so devoid of 
any common point of contact. 

It is worth mentioning that 
even if there were no immediate 
practical returns to our country 
from these ties, nevertheless the 
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tions of the world permits us to be 
of assistance to another country 
fighting for its existence—this 
fact, alone, would make our mis- 
sion a worthwhile and fascinating 
one. This is especially true when 
the mission is in Burma, which is 
an alert nation thirsting for its 
renascence. 

A concrete expression of our 
friendship with Burma was pro- 
vided by the visit to Israel of 
Burma’s premier, U Nu. The week 
he and his wife visited Israel be- 
came for us almost a national holi- 
day. The citizens of Israel greeted 
him warmly wherever he appeared, 
with a heartiness much greater 
than was called for by traditional 
courtesy. Burma was seen as well 
as heard from, and another link 
forged in our common chain of 
friendship. 


By the Ambassador to Canada, 
Michael S. Comay 


FEN BEFORE THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT of the State of Israel, 


friendly relations existed between 
us and Canada. The Canadian re- 
presentative in the UN Special 
Committee, Judge Rand, and 
Canada’s delegates to the General 
Assembly of the UN and in its 
committees, led by the present 
foreign minister, Pearson, were 
outstanding in their personal in- 
tegrity, in the morality of their 
perception of political problems 
and in their recognition of the 
justice of Israel’s demands. In the 
difficult days at the end of 1947 
and the beginning of 1948, when 
our political struggle was at its 
height and when one of the chief 
opponents of Israel’s establishment 
and recognition was England, 
Canada, a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, took 
an independent stand in accord- 
ance with the conscience of its 
leaders, and voted for the establ- 
ishment of the state and later for 
its admission to the UN. Shortly 
after the state was established, 
Canada accorded Israel de facto 
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recognition. An Israel general 
consulate was opened in Montreal 
in February, 1949. When, in May 
of that year, the question of Is- 
rael’s admission to the UN was 
debated, Canada supported the 
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motion and thus expressed its dp 
jure recognition of the state. The 
way to exchange of diplomatic 
representatives was thus opened, 

The importance of establishing 
close ties with Canada is especially 
great owing to Canada’s position 
as a leader of the “middle” nations, 
as a country standing between the 
British Commonwealth and West- 
ern Europe on the one hand and 
the United States on the other, 
and as a country which emerged 
from World War II as one of the 
strongest industrial and military 
powers in the world. Canada’s 
wealth also puts her in the fore- 
front of international commerce, 
Finally, and possibly most impor- 
tant, there is Canada’s Jewish pop- 
ulation of 210,000, the eighth 
largest Jewish community in the 
world and the fourth in its efforts 
for Israel. 

For various reasons, Israel’s le- 
gation in Canada was not opened 
until September 1, 1953, when the 
first minister presented his creden- 
tials in Ottawa. Within a few 
months relations developed to such 
an extent that it was decided to 
raise the status of the legation to 
that of an embassy. On August 
12th, I presented my credentials 
as Israel’s Ambassador to Canada. 
In October Canada’s embassy was 
opened in Tel Aviv, and in No- 
vember Mr. McDermott presented 
his credentials as Canada’s first 


Ambassador to Israel. Mr. Mc- | 
Dermott has his office in Athens | 


and serves both Greece and Israel; 
a temporary officer with the diplo- 
matic rank of adviser heads the 
Tel Aviv office. 


The Canadian government per- | 


mitted the sale of Israel bonds in 
the country, and the sale began 
at the end of 1953. More than 
seven million dollars worth were 
bought during the first year, and 
now, in the second year, the de- 
velopment bonds are being sold 
with renewed energy. 

Canadian private capital is in- 
vested in various projects in Israel 
—in oil companies, for example. 
A Canadian-Israel Society helps 
buy goods in Canada by extend- 
ing convenient credit terms to 
Israel agents. Special effort is now 
being directed to the expansion of 
Israel’s exporting to Canada. Un- 
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til now the import-export ratio 
has been 12 to 1. Israel’s main ex- 
port has been wheat, and the main 
import, diamonds. Experimental 
shipments of oranges and various 
industrial products are now be- 
ginning. 

1954 was a year which saw the 
broadening of the ties between 
Canada and Israel, political as well 
as economic, Jewish as well as 
general. 1954 was also a year 
when Canada developed broader 
relations with the Middle East 
generally. A Canadian embassy 
was opened in Cairo, a legation 
was opened in Beirut, and a Ca- 
nadian general was named head of 
the inspection staff of the UN Ar- 
mistice Commission. We look 
upon this development with pleas- 
ure and look forward confidently 
to the further strengthening and 


development of our relationships. | 


By the Ambassador to France, 
Yaakov Tsur 


VEN BEFORE the flag of Israel 

was raised on our embassy 
building in Paris, there were firm 
ties between France and the Jews 
of Israel. With the close of World 
War II and the beginning of our 
struggle, Paris became a center of 
Zionist political activity and a fo- 
cal point of the fight for free 
aliya. The French people and their 
government stood by us and ex- 
tended brotherly aid. The story of 
the “European Exodus” cannot be 
forgotten; nor can the proud 
stand of the French government, 
who refused to submit to pressure 
and to expel those emigrants to 
Israel who found their way with- 
in her borders. The support which 
was given us by the French press 
and by French political leaders 
during our War of Independence 
will also be remembered. “If we 
had acted differently,” said a for- 
mer French cabinet minister who 
played an important role during 
this period, “we would have be- 
trayed the historic traditions of 
our country.” France, which had 
just been liberated from the Nazi 
yoke, saw in the struggle of the 
Jewish people a reflection of her 
own quest for freedom which had 
found its expression in the under- 
ground movement. 
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JOINT BOARD 
Cloak & Skirtmakers Union, I.L.G.W.U. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GREETINGS 
May the thousands of new Olim quickly find 
their way to successful integration in Israel 
and to creative tasks for the Histadrut! 
SIDNEY GREENBERG, Chairman 
SIMON DAVIDSON, Secretary HARRY DORDICK, Manager 









































Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE FREEDELS — THE FROMERS 


Wish their Friends and Business Associates a 


New Year of Health and Happiness! 


* 
PENN IRON & METAL COMPANY 


PirtspurcH, Pa. 
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GREETINGS FROM . 


CENTRAL OVERALL SUPPLY CO. 


7043 BAST PALMER AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Boston, Mass. 


NATHAN FURMAN 
€ 


Sends New Yeor Greetings 
to Friends and the Jewish People 


EVERYWHERE! 























HARTE & CO. 


267 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








Compliments of ... 


U. S. VITAMIN CORP. 
(Arlington-Funk Laboratories, Divison) 
Manufacturers of 


VI-SYNERAL 
and other pharmaceutical specialties 











Mendelson Egg Co. 


4100 JOY ROAD DETROIT, MICH. 
Phone: TYler 8-2515 

















Greetings from... 


CUTTERS’ UNION 
LOCAL 10 
NEW YORK 








SAMUEL MARKEWICH 
and Family 
New Yor«k Ciry 


Extend sincerest good wishes for 
the New Year to all 
relatives and friends. 








L. ISAACSON & SON 


8 West 30TH STREET 
New York City 











Cincinnatti, Ohio 


SAMUEL and IDA 
SCHMIDT 


Send New Year Greetings 
to the Members and Friends of our 
Movement and the Jewish People 
EVERYWHERE! 























This deep sympathy for Israel, 
which has its roots in an attitude 
of respect for a people which is 
fighting for its very existence, 
still prevails among many French 
statesmen, journalists, artists and 
writers, whose influence on the 
French public is well known. One 
gratifying aspect of this is that 
the positive attitude toward Israel 
is common to all parties and does 
not change appreciably with a 
change in the French government. 
The number of French leaders who 
helped us during the decisive 
hours of our political struggle is 
beyond estimation — they includ- 
ed Christians and Jews, Socialists 
and Catholics, right-wingers and 
left-wingers. 


This is not to say that there 
are no differences of outlook be- 
tween Israel and’ France. France, 
like the rest of the Western pow- 
ers, sometimes holds a different 
view of Middle East problems. It 
is for this reason — to be contin- 
uously watchful — that countries, 
even the most friendly, have dip- 
lomatic relations. The embassy of 
Israel in Paris is directed to press 
for Israel’s point of view in the 
tangle of our relations with our 
neighbors and in the United Na- 
tions. The French embassy in Is- 
rael is directed to bring the French 
viewpoint to us and to report to 
Paris on the temper of thought in 
Israel. It carries out this task 
faithfully, and much of the credit 
for the understanding of Israel’s 
problems in the French foreign of- 
fice on the Quay d’Orsay is due 
to France’s Ambassador in Israel, 


M. Gilbert. 


Though our political relations 
may be the concern of only a few 
people, the cultural life of Israel 
arouses great interest among the 
French populace. France sees in 
Israel the embodiment of Jewish 
culture, which has played so im- 
portant a role in stamping the 
character of Western Europe; the 
interest in what happens in Israel 
is much more than a curiosity 
about the spiritual development of 
a young country. Habima’s 
success, the Orchestra’s visit, the 
desire to see Israel and to perform 
there — all these are signs of a 
spiritual kinship which goes hand 
in hand with France’s interest in 
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New York City 



















FRENCH ROUMANIAN 
RESTAURANT 
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Sachs-Davidson, Inc. 
Union Printers 
187 EAST BROADWAY 
OR 4-1450-4572 New York City 








DR. P. L. SALZBERG 
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80 HANSON PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








New Year Greetings .. . 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris B. Mandelbaum 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 
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Phone CYpress 3-9770 


BRONX MEMORIALS 
CORPORATION 


Builders of 
MONUMENTS... 


of Every Description 


1329 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Near 169th St. & 3rd Ave. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Ben PEARLBERG 
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Greetings from eee 
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BECAUSE— 


“They Won‘t Let You Wear Wt 
Unless It Fits“ 


Smart New Yorkers Wear 


Kolmer - Marcus 


CLOTHES 
BROADWAY at 38th STREET 


New York City 





New Year Greetings 


from 
LION BRAND 
MEAT PRODUCTS 


Manufactured by the 
CONSOLIDATED 
PACKING CO. 


* 


3275 WEST 63rd STREET 
AT 1-6100 

















To all our Jewish Depositors and 
Friends May the Year 5716 Bring 
Health Happiness and Prosperity 


BUSHWICK 


SAVINGS BANK 
GRAND ST. at GRAHAM AVE. 
Brooklyn II, N. Y. 











Member Federal Deposit Ins. Corp. 








spiritual life generally. This coun- 
try is proud of its culture and sees 
it as important to its national ex- 
istence and its influence in the 
world. The French public is there- 
fore sensitive to every success for 
its language and its literature 
abroad, especially in Israel. “It is 
pleasant to work in Israel,” I heard 
from one of those who work in 
this field, “for there we find a 
response to our creations, and the 
work is rewarding.” 


Among the ties between the two 
countries, one should remember 
those between the Defense Army 
of Israel and the French Army, 
which trained many of our offi- 
cers of the ground and sea forces. 
While abroad, I was happy to see 
a French training ship, the 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” with Israeli off- 
cers aboard who will soon be filling 
responsible positions in our sea 
forces. Many Israeli staff officers 
have been through French military 
schools, like officers of other for- 
eign armies. 

As with other countries in Eu- 
rope, our commercial relations 
with France have gone through 
many phases. At first we bought 
much and sold little. But since 
the development of our industry, 
our exports to France have in- 
creased and now reach important 
proportions, even though they are 
still exceeded somewhat by im- 
ports. The trade agreement with 
France which was signed in 1953 
and renewed in 1954, sets the 
terms of these relations. Marseilles, 
France’s largest seaport on the 
Mediterranean, served and _ still 
serves as a gateway for aliya and 
a harbor for our commercial fleet 
in Europe. 

About 250,000 Jews live in 
France, some the children of im- 
migrants and some whose families 
have lived in France for genera- 
tions. Many play important roles 
in the country’s life, in its press 
and literature. The Nazi holocaust 
did not bypass them, and the Nazi 
conquest left its mark on many 
families. Not all of them are 
strongly tied to Judaism, and as- 
similation is one of the chief con- 
cerns of community leaders. But 
masses of Jews are faithful to their 
traditions, and many seek to con- 
nect themselves with Israel, the 
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and Best Wishes 


for A Happy 
‘ and Prosperous 
¢ yA; NEW YEAR 


a? to Our Friends 
&S and All of Israel 
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B & C SUPER MARKETS 
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15500 WOODROW WILSON 
CA 1-6113 


Detroit, Mich . CA 1-6113 








The Phonograph Records by 
NOAH NACHBUSH 
Are purest gems of 
Yiddish Recordings 

Address: 
NOAH NACHBUSH 


3848 NAUTILUS AVENUE 
Sea Gate, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 


Phone: CO 6-5643 
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Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Edward Saltzman 
of HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
A 


108 West 43rd St. New York City 














WEISS TAUB 
FUR CORP. 


e@ 
236 WEST 30th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 














DR. JOSEPH E. 
CONSTANTINE 


340 EAST - 118TH STREET 
New York City 











WEIZMANN — 
SHOLOM ALEICHEM 
Branch 114 


Extend New Year Greetings to 
Medinat Israel and World Jewry 
M. GELFAND, President 
S. KRASHIN, Secretary 


























NEW YEAR GREETINGS! 


THE BARTENDERS 
UNION, LOCAL 15 


A 


30 EAST 29th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 








only source of Jewish inspiration 
these days. Even the indifferent 
and remote among them consider 
themselves connected with the 
problems of our state and follow 
its development with keen inter- 
est. They guard the spark of Jew- 
ishness within them. And let us 
not forget that French culture 
also affects 500,000 Jews in North 
Africa, who contribute a part of 
the new aliya and within whom 
the spirit of Israel has lived for 
generation upon generation. 


By the Minister to the 
Netherlands, Ezra Yoran 


HE STATE OF ISRAEL, since its 

establishment, has had a friend- 
ly relationship with the Nether- 
lands, due to the Dutch people’s 
religious feeling and the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and to their 
deep-rooted tradition of religious 
tolerance and freedom of belief 
and opinion. The longing for free- 
dom and liberalism which caused 
Holland to fight against the In- 
quisitional Spanish rule in the 16th 
century also gave Holland its pre- 
sent form of government and way 
of life — and its attitude towards 
the Jews. The sympathy and es- 
teem which Holland feels for the 
Jews and for our spiritual tradi- 
tion led, as a natural consequence, 
to the position which the govern- 
ment of Holland took vis-a-vis 
Israel and to the reaction among 
the Dutch to the rebirth of Israel. 

Holland was represented in the 
United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine (UNSCOP) 
which proposed the partition of 
Palestine and the establishment of 
Israel. Its representative voted for 
partition in the committee. Hol- 
land’s representatives also voted 
in the General Assembly of the 
UN for the establishment of Israel, 
and continued to give us their 
support throughout the difficult 
days of our fight in 1948. After 
Israel was accepted as a member 
of the UN and diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Benelux countries 
were established, the first exchange 
of representatives between Hol- 
land and Israel took place. They 
were the late Dr. M. Amir of Is- 
rael and the late Dr. Nuidbrecht 
of Holland, whose admiration for 
Israel was expressed in his book, 
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BOND LUMBER CO. 
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CAMPBELL PLUMBING 
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KANSAS CITY, MI. 





MEYER'S 
OUTFITTERS, Inc. 
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American Building 
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“If I forget Thee, O Jerusalem.” 
It is worth mentioning the stand 
which Holland took in the UN’s 
deliberations on the internationali- 
zation of Jerusalem in 1950. Hol- 
land’s position was an understand- 
ing and realistic one with regard 
to the refugee problem as well. 
The government of Holland also 
supported our position concerning 
free passage through the Suez 
Canal, both in the UN Security 
Council in 1951 and in direct 
talks with the Egyptian govern- 
ment in Cairo. Holland looked 
upon Egyptian restrictions against 
Israel as a serious breach of the 
principle of freedom of the seas 
and of Egypt’s international re- 
sponsibilities. The sympathetic re- 
lationship of Holland to Israel was 
clearly demonstrated again at the 
time of the severance of our dip- 
lomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, when Holland’s legation 
in Moscow represented our inter- 
ests. 


In the field of commercial re- 
lations and economic ties, we have 
worked out a mutually beneficial 
system of cooperation. The gov- 
ernment of Holland agreed to the 
use of funds raised by the Zionist 
movement in Holland for our 
purchases here. We gladly made 
use of Dutch help in those areas 
where we needed their. services. 
Many Dutch companies have un- 
dertaken important projects in 
Israel; one example is the Kishon 
River Project. Holland has also 
supplied Israel, either directly or 
through the offices of the UN, 
with a large number of advisers 
and experts in technical fields. 
Holland was one of the first coun- 
tries to sign a trade and air agree- 
ment with us. Lastly, the govern- 
ment of Holland has granted per- 
mission for the sale of Israel de- 
velopment bonds in the Nether- 


lands. 


A few beginnings have been 
made in the field of cultural ex- 
changes. The government of Hol- 
land has granted a stipend for an 
Israeli student to study in Hol- 
land, and Israel has reciprocated 
in kind. Exchanges of students 
between the Haifa Technion and 
higher technical schools in Holland 
take place during the summer. 
One should also mention the ex- 
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hibit of Dutch painting which 
was held in Israel last year and the 
“Land of the Bible” exhibit in 
Holland. The visit to Holland by 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
made a deep impression here. But 
there is still a wide range of re- 
ciprocal cultural activities which 
exist undeveloped between Israel 
and Holland with its high cul- 
tural standards. 

The traditional friendship be- 
tween Holland and Israel was well 
expressed last year when a chil- 
dren’s village in Israel was named 
after the Queen of Holland— 
Juliana. The Queen expressed deep 
interest in the village and con- 
sented to the use of her name. 


NoTE: 

The reports of the envoys to 
Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries will appear in a forth- 
coming issue. 
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